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Volume II 
THE UNIT OF SUPERVISION, 


COST AND EFFICIENCY 
the 


offices 


increasing cost of education, 


tial of 
ver before existent, and the nation-wide 


numerous specialized 


vy for standardization and measurable 
nits in practically every phase of educa- 
tional work, make the present problem of 


How 


h yuld a supervisor of a school (principal, 


nterest: many classes or teachers 
assistant principal or head teacher) direct, 
and what work should legitimately be de- 
manded of him? 

The factors involved in this problem are, 
1) the class, (2) the teacher and (3) the 
A erude 


apportions so many 


principal or head of the school. 


} 


distribution usually 


classes to a principal. For the purposes of 
this discussion, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary to determine the question, What con- 
stitutes a unit class? and, To what extent 
a class not be a class as far as super- 
For among the differ- 
ent classes in any school so many differ- 
that the 


20, 30 or 40 classes in one instance may not 


may 
vision 1s coneerned ? 


’ 


ences are possible rough figures 


equal 20, 30 or 40 classes in another, and 
therefore should not receive in apportion- 
ment for supervisory purposes the same 
amount of money. These differences among 


classes may be enumerated as follows: 


Grade of class: 
First through third s 01 years 
Fourth through sixth school years, 
™ venth through eight! school years 


2. Sex of class, whether boys or girls 
3 K nd of class, 


Regular 


whether 
(normal children) 
Kindergarten, 


Rapid advance (bright 
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Conditions are further ecomy ited 
when, as in New York City, spe 
are directed in part by special 
and are placed in charge of sp illy pr 
pared teachers, 


lass it is evid 


In making up any unit e 
upon merely a cursory reading of the above 


that 


tabulation. one can not count each 
class as the equal of any other. If we ta 

into consideration the two great 
of education, namely, instruction and 
cipline, it is 
upon the kind of 


the duties of th 


very plain that, 
classes 
principal 


tremely onerous, or possibly a_ sinecure, 


Where a salary schedule makes no d 
tinction and gives all principals the san 
salary, regardless of the kind or numbe1 


classes in the school, then either great in 


he r ol 


justice is done a num 
gross waste of funds exists. Mor 
comparisons and analyses will show this 
more clearly: 

1. Grade of Class 
of discipline, the least troublesome classes 
are those in grades 1A through 3B. Grades 
1A through 2B require very little effort 
the part of the principal as far as discip| 
Grad 


ing unruly pupils is concerned 
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plans will involve but six grades, 1A-3B, 
and by duplication, will provide for any 
number of classes in these grades. Grades 
LA—-2B 


nection, 


take up very little time in this con- 
to work 
the absentee 


and are pleasant 


The 


teacher cause less disruption in these grades 


very 
with. new teacher and 
than they would, for example, in 4B or 5B. 


big difference in a_ school, 


It makes a 
whether there are, for example, 30 classes 
of grades 1A 
$3—5B, or 10 classes of grades 14 
30 elasses of grades 4B-5B. 


would not hold in 


3B, and 10 elasses of grades 
3B, and 
The equation, 
10 classes 10 classes, 
this 

dent. 
the 


notoriously 


instance. This seems almost self-evi- 
The same is true in connection with 
grades. 4A-—6B 
hard to Most 
teachers avoid them when there is a uniform 
all most 

refuse take the 
to other 
The greatest drain on 


other Grades are 


manage. new 
crades, and 
to 
transfer 


salary schedule for 


lower-grade teachers 


higher grades where 
schools is possible. 
the energies of both teachers and principal 
from effective of 
It is to be noted that it is not the 
of the 


lower grades, getting a value for 


comes direction these 
crades 
cheapening education in 
but of 

money expended in these grades equal to 


The 


higher grades need more beeause it is more 


question 


what is given for the higher grades. 


difficult to get capable teachers, and because 
instruction and supervision are more ex- 
pensive as far as wear and tear of the 
teaching forces is concerned. Grades TA 
through 8B are not so difficult the 
of but require 
vreater energy and skill than do the lower 


from 
standpoint discipline, 
grades in the preparation of material to 
keep the pupils busy, and in the securing 
of results. While a balance may be struck 
between grades 4A-—6B and 7A-8B, no such 
equation can be formed between any of 
these grades and grades 1A-3B. From the 


standpoint of instruction and discipline one 


AND 
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class does not always equal another 
should not he SO considered in the d Str 
tion of classes for purposes of sup r\ 


Pupils. In the first 


ars of school, boys and girls may 


> Me ofr 


sidered the same as far as instruet 


discipline are concerned. Beginning 
$A, however, boys make a much gr 
demand upon the energy of teachers 
principal than do the girls. Truar 

comes an ever-growing problem The 
ginning years of adolescence require gri 
planning occupations for 


the 


in 


finesse 


much more energy in directing 


tumultuous 
Most 


women, avoid boys’ class 


pestuous and spirits 


vrowing boys teachers and pr 
cipals, when 
where the salary paid is that paid to tea 
ers of girls’ classes. In this connectior 
one can well deny the principle that th 
should be equal pay for equal work, but t 
work in a 4B girls’ class is by no n 
equal to the work in a 4B boys’ elass 
the 
boys’ classes of the higher grades, male 
No d 


many women can direct the higher gra 


conditions remaining same. For 


reetion is in greater demand. 
as well as do the men, but a// men ar 
outs 


quired to take such grades at the 


while al] women are not required so to 


Where women do take the same grades as 


do the their salaries should b 
same, but higher than the salaries of tea 
And from the star 


point of supervision, the same holds tru 


men, 
ers of girls’ classes. 


every particular. 
of 1A-6B is, popular 
parlance, a picnic, compared with supe! 
of 
filled with boys. 

3. Kind of Class 


which have teachers specially trained 


classes grades in 


vision the same number of grades 


directed by special supervisors do not 


quire the same supervision as do the regular 


classes, and make a much smaller dema 


Supervision of 40 girls’ 


Many of the classes 


1 
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the energy and time of the principal. 

ll-organized school can easily carry 

special classes without increasing 

irden of the principal and his aids. 

example, an added kindergarten, or 

r the blind. or one for anemic or 

| children, will hardly be felt. Dis- 

is practically nil, and instruction 

s but little more of the principal’s 

ind energy. Either a special super- 

; at hand, or the grade teachers can 

s! The same holds in the case of 

ses for tubereular children. In fact, 

‘lasses, instead of being a care, are 

y a delight and a means of relaxation 

» principal. The other special classes 

e placed on a par with boys’ classes 

upper grades. 

With these aspects in mind one can form 

sort of seale by which different classes 

he compared with a unit class. If we 

a class of 40 boys of grades 4A or 

r as a unit class, a seale similar to 
following can be constructed: 


sex Grade Standard 
4A-SB 1.00 

1A-2B 0.00 

A-3B 0.49 

Kg 0.50 

Kg 0.50 

1A-5B 0.50 

6A-SB 0.75 


Boys and Girls—Special Classes 


OO ee eee yy pre ee 0.50 
CRED ccncvecscesvtiecnsanven CP 
OO Pe ee Serer, | 
a lies oe ae ae 0.50 
MAGE BOVENCS 2. ccesccsesce 1.00 
Eee, ees eee oe 1.00 
cured eck eka ea ae awe wad 1.00 
Speech PPT ROCCO OTT 1.00 
EE eae eee rn ae 1.50 
ET eh ers ie irk o. 8 mie oe ae ee 
Soe hand eh aha kee . 1.50 
ca konbadee eae ui 2.00 


Lest confusion as to the use of this 
scheme creep in, and a misapplication be 


made in fields other than supervision, it is 
to be noted that these unit values are to be 
considered only in making up the number 
of classes in a school which are to be di- 
rected by a principal and his aids. Salary 
schedules do not enter at all. <A blind class, 
for example, counting only half a unit for 
supervisory purposes, may count more than 
a unit in the matter of salary. The values 
are not rigid, and others may be substi- 
tuted, but differences do exist, and should 
be considered in the matter of arranging 
units for supervision. It will be very simple 
to calculate how many unit classes are in a 
school. Opposite each class place its unit 
value and add up. Count a fraction over 
as a unit in the total. 

Differences also exist among the teachers 
of a school. The teachers of a school are 
not all able and experienced. Just how 
many may be considered as practically no 
drag on the principal’s time and energy 
ean be determined by striking a measure 
for all the schools. based on experience and 
possibly the statistics at hand. Out of 40 or 
50) teachers in a school, it is rare to find 
half of them weak and inexperienced. If 
a principal has only a third who are weak 
and need constant aid and inspection, he 
considers his lot a hard one and extremely 
exceptional. If we allow the higher pro- 
portion, a half, of the school corps to be 
weak, this will reduce the number of classes 
in a unit school which require close inspec- 
tion and aid to 20. Such a state of affairs, 
however, does not last long. It may be 
found during periods of reorganization. 
Usually, either improvement or transfer 
reduces the number of inefficients consider- 
ably. With a school in running order, 
seldom more than a fourth or a fifth of the 
teachers will be found to be weak, 

Before one attempts to determine how 
many classes should constitute a unit school 


to be directed by a prineipal, and what aid, 
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clerical or other, will be needed, one may The following time chart is submitt 


profitably review what are the duties of the a part of the contributions sent in :! 


principal, and what aspects of his work 1. Supervisi 

can be done by less ex pensive help. $V 1. Problem study 

means of a questionnaire sent to 83 prin- «. Suggestive teaching 
cipals and teachers by President T. ri — — — 


Churchill of the New York City Board of 3. Inspection 
Education on the 6 most Important fune- a) Examination. 
the school principal, the following b) On 


I 


tions of servation. 





. 4 y se wit} 
Opinions were secured: +. Conterence with 
a) Superintendents 
4 . } aa mc & votes 
] Work in the i roon z ote By fesistent 
2. Training teachers 62 votes a 
raining teache c leachers 
Planning and organizing iY votes . : 
(d) Pupils. 
{ Pe rsonal relations with the children ‘ votes . 
(é€) Parents. 
5. Testing, measuring and _ recording 
' = = - f) Citizens 
progress . o4 votes = 
4 Guidance and assistance of 
6. Cooperation with parents 34 votes , 
I ‘7 ne a) Weak teachers 
7. Aid discipline .. 2/ votes 
° t b) Substit e teachers 
8. Care of material and school equip 7 . 
— é Pupil teachers 
ment ood votes 7 ‘ 
_ 6. hating teachers, 
q Compulsory education . . 17 votes i . : : : : 
. : 7, Study of individual pupils 
10, Cooperation with the mmunity ] votes : . i. . 
Zs a) Development of talent. 
11. Aid in instruetior 13 votes : 7 
: ; 8. Standards of attainment 
12. Study and application of the by-laws ~ votes 
. : : (a) Grading and advancement 
13. Reducing home work 1 vote ; 
£ b) Monthly report cards 
14. Maintaining a statistical bureau 1 vote mar ee 
9. Administration of justice. 


a Prevention of nyustice 


first \ 


duty listed, work in the classrooms, includes 


Some of these duties overlap. The 
b) Hearing complaint 


(c) Statement of essential pou 


duties as 


such 


either wholly or in part (a) Adjustment 
training teachers, personal relations with 10. Development of self-government 


11. Administration of by-laws 


Choice of text-books. 


the children, testing, measuring and reeord- 
ing progress, etc. Of the chief deterrents Bae 


. ’ re : Reference library. 
from best service of the principal, the fol- ee ee 


14. Illustrative material 


lowing opinions were obtained: 2 Aeeieitten 

1. Excessive clerical work ......... . 82 votes (a) Recesses. 

2. Time consumed by visitors ae ee 37 votes (b) Games. 

3. Efforts at correction of misconduct... 25 votes (ce) Athletics. 

4. Scarcity of teachers ; ; ne °5 votes (d) Morning asst mblies. 


16. Dramaties. 
5. Deterrents least frequently mentioned: 
Lac n of off 


ubs. 





ice equipment, 
Effort fendin 


teachers against the superintend 


spent in defe 


ent 


Increased S1Z¢ of schools 


Too many anniversaries celebra 
tions, ete, 

Doing janitor’s work 

Use of an tiquated ourse of 


study 


School bank. 
School paper. 
20. Parents’ Associat 
21. Visitors, 
Cooperation with « 
23, System. 


Methods. 


(a) 


“7 port of the President,’’ 





on. 


ther inst 


September 1, 
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} Devices 
Forms 
an strat h 
M 
fjoard of education. 

} City superintendent 
District superintendent 
Superintendent of buildings. 
Superintendent of supplies 
Census bureau. 
Municipal researc! 

} Board of health. 

( ldren’s court 
Charities, 
P. S. athletic league 
Parents. 
Citizens. 
Publishers. 

Re rts 

Re s 

~~ py eS 

( Req 1ISITIOF 

b) Distribution. 

c) Inventory. 

Programs and schedules. 
6. Pavrolls 
a. ny ilsory education law. 
S. Contagious disease lists. 

a Physic an, 

t Nurse. 

ri First ald to injured. 


9. Ventilation, heating, cleani 
Repair of building. 
Care of grounds 
[his list appears more formidable than 
From the standpoint of the 
principal’s time and energy, further anal- 


it really is. 


ysis of the principal’s duties is necessary to 


1. 
ihe 


} “ir 


( 


id one in finding out the number of unit 
lasses which he can adequately supervise. 
following arrangement of his duties 
‘an be 


made: 


{ Supervision, 
Inspe ction. 

2. Aid to teachers. 
janization, 
Routine. 

2. Special. 

Supplies. 

4. Assignments. 


Classification and Promotion. 


1. Routine. 
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2. Individua 
é Progress 
D. Records and Re; m—Cleric iW 
1. Routine 
2. Special 
Complaints 
E. Cooperatwor th 


1. Parents, 
2. Visitors 


3. Officials, et 


of these duties 


arrange a 


distribution no 
to of 
measurement of administrative efficiency 


In the 


attempt is made scheme 
Only the unit of supervision is kept in 
mind as a determining factor in arranging 
these aspects of the principal’s work 

and 


From the point of view of time 


energy during the hours of a school day, 
supervision (inspection and aid to teach. 
ers) makes the most pressing and continuous 
demands. The other phases of school work 
stated be 
taken care of automatically by of 
In many cases the work 


Each 


either occur at intervals or can 
means 
forms and blanks. 
can be done outside of school hours 
duty will be considered in its turn 

that .all 
the teachers do not need supervision every 


A. Supervision.—It is evident 
day if the best results are to be accom 
plished. Very few teachers need aid once 
a week. Many may require inspection and 
aid once a month. Practically all are bene. 
fited by incidental inspection once a week, 
and by more thorough examination in in 
and in dis- 
All the as 
personnel of children, 
he 
adequately inspected, tested and measured 
10 to 30 


Any single phase of class-room work in in 


struction (process and results) 
cipline onee or twice a term. 
pects of discipline 
routine, can 


material, response, ete 


in a visit lasting from minutes. 
struction can be properly supervised in the 
same period of time, Formal examination 
of the pupils can be arranged once or twice 
iD 


a term. Arranging these time values 


tabular form we have: 
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i day is neither made 





1D) In tes 
! . = : 
Inspectio ; ve average of 2 thorough inspections 
pected ae —_— take from 10 to 30 minutes each, ar 
‘ ! ected 1 ne day; are officially recorded. ean not be 


ered too great a task. and will fu 

; needs of as ‘ho | ot 4() classes, mat 
by a single principal without any ass 
ance other than purely clerical Ir 


= nspection of all he () teacher 
This last estimate may betakenasamini- — ? pre if all the 20 teachers 
Se Sk aa made within a single schos ay 

mum \ principal of a school ol 10 classes : , — _ " ol d . : 
ing 2 minutes for each incidental visit 


can Without any assistance systematically igh - 
cheek up the work of each teacher once the 30 able teachers, and 5 minutes for 
en ee ay er ee incidental visit to the 10 weak teachers 
necessary. Such inspection applies rather have 110 minutes, or less than 2 hours t 
to the ens of weak teachers . The ability “P ™ th such incidental visitation. R 
and the experience of the teachers will de- ords may or may not be kept in such 
In the matter of aid to weak or inex] 


termine the actual number of Inspections : 
; , . nee achers, not nuch of the 
which are needed If we allow for 10 enced teachers, not so much of 
pal’s school time need be taken. R 


weak teachers out of 40 teachers in a unit 

: he fall . ences to standard books on method, m 
school. we have the following quantitative 
agement. ete.. ean be listed and giver 
values: 
the teachers who need them. A schoo 


Insp. eed or ea ‘ ‘ eacher: pone . : ; 
"7 brary will facilitate use of such lists. ¢ 
, ' trnct ferences can be held after the reg 

‘ y ) rn str I 
] , e at le t 1 a week school SeSSIONS \ Isits To other -lasses 
Inspections needed for « weak teacher: be arranged without the presence of 


1 thorough inspection in discipline in 6 weeks; principal in each ease. Model plans 


orough inspection in instruction In 4 M0.; = work can be duplicated and given ou 


I ntal vis la . . 
. is the model lesson, given in person by 
Inspect necessary I i ‘ of oO months ; ‘ 
ra ae oe principal, which takes up some ot 
Inspections in discipline s9 school time. Time values for model less 
Inspections in instructior 60 ean be given as follows: 
) . « — P 
25 _ 10 inexper enced teachers: 
ections é 30 } , 9 
Model lessons in discipline, 3 per tern 
Inspections it struction . ee total aaa nar 
Total her of 8 ot @ of | a 
l f R 170) Model lessons in instruction, 3 per term 
Average number per month eee a ad i ea a 
Ave I ire number per ia a SB 5 Total nun ber of mo le , le ssons 
Averave number per aay oceneeeses 1.7 30 experienc: d teachers: 


T ode less s ner ePrTT 1 tota 
wo Inspections a dav seems to he a rea- Model lesson per term, | ta 

, : Total number of model lessons ......ee- 
sonable nimber of visits which should be 
. » Average per month 
made by a prineipal of a sehool of 40 eit 2 ee 
classes In actual raetise it is easily pos- Average per day 


sible to make 6 * thorough inspections As in the case of inspections, from 3 t 

















lessons can be given in one day. 
And also, as in the case of inspections, an 
erage of one model lesson is seldom given 

- recorded. In such model lessons, all the 
| subjects need not be taken up. Such 

ts of the teaching process as ques- 
oral drill, sensorimotor appeals, 
employment of the activity of the children, 
apply to practically all the subjects, 

| can be well illustrated in a single les- 
son or two. If the work of inspection is 
added to that of aiding teachers, we have 
units of actual work done by the 
principal on an average each school day. 
It is to be kept in mind that these figures 
nly averages, and may vary at differ- 
periods of the school term; and that 
rmore, as school tradition and rou- 
become established, the work in this 
nection becomes gradually less strenu- 

is. Summarizing the units of school work 


necessary in inspection and aid, we have: 





. Number of E = $ Ls 
Work Teachers ©) ole ig 
= = “a 

Inspections .-seeee 30 efficient 90/18 4.5 0.9 

spections .....,...-..--- 10 weak 80:16 4 08 

EE See eee 40 170| $48.5 | 1.7 

Model lessons........... 30 efficient | 30) 6 1.5/0.3 

Model lessons........... 10 weak 60.12 3 (06 

PEE scncunsideesvniiakiie 40 90,\18 485) 09 
Total units of super- 

vision 260'52 13 2.6 


To the three units of formal, recorded 
supervision (inspection and model lesson) 
per day there should be added the units of 
incidental inspection and teaching which 
take up part of the principal’s time. One 

cidental visit per week for each of 30 
efficient teachers will amount to 60 min- 
utes, each visit averaging 2 minutes; and 
one incidental visit of 5 minutes each day 
for each of 10 weak teachers will amount 
to 250 minutes per week. The total will 
amount to 310 minutes a week, or on the 
average 62 minutes each day (about two 
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unit working periods). Altogether, pro- 
longed and incidental supervision will re 
quire on the average about 5 units of 30 
minutes each per day. 

The facetious critic must here be antici 
pated. The figures are averages and must 
be so considered. It is plain that no prin 
cipal will start out each day to fill up his 
three unit periods with prolonged super 
vision, and his two unit periods with inci 
dental inspection and teaching. It is also 
evident that the thirty minutes allowed to 
the working unit may, in most cases, be re 
duced to fifteen or twenty minutes. Fur- 
thermore, many days may elapse, days of 
reorganization, ete., in which supervision 
of class rooms must be reduced to a min 
mum. Usually, it may be advisable to 
‘‘lump’’ periods of supervision so as to 
cover 6, 8 or 10 classrooms in a single day. 
This will allow whole days to be spent on 
other school work, as examinations, classi- 
fication, reports, ete. Finally, as a school 
approaches a standard, supervision of effi- 
cient teachers becomes more and more in- 
formal and incidental, less time being nee- 
essary for model lessons and prolonged 
supervision. So that, while five working 
units will be sufficient for practically any 
principal of 40 unit classes, in routine work 
much less is demanded by the conditions in 
a school. 

B. Organization, Classification and Pro- 
motion.—In organizing the activities of a 
school, the principal is engaged only at 
stated periods, usually the beginning, mid- 
dle and end of the term. Class promotions 
may be allowed one week of the principal's 
time at the end and one at the beginning 
of the term, or a total of 100 working units 
per term of 5 months. Distribution of sup- 
plies, if tended to by the principal, will 
take up 5 units per month, or 25 per term, 
though this is a purely clerical function and 
should be so considered. Fire drills, eve 
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once a week will require one unit a week, 
or 20 units per term. Morning assembly 
will, if it necessitates the principal’s pres- 
ence each time, require 3 units per week, 
or 60 units per term. Half of these, 30 
per term, will on the average be enough, as 
the teachers can manage an assembly as 
well as or even better than ean the prin- 
cipal. Following up of pupil progress is 
done in part during supervision of class 
work. Individual work with pupils will 
take up on the average about 5 units a 
month, or 25 a term. In summary, for 
work connected with organization, promo- 
tion and classification in a school of 40 


classes, we have the following time values: 


Oraqanization, classification and promotion in a 


school of iv classe Ss? 


Class promotions, per term of 5 


I al iy seesewsnl@e @nite 


Drills, dismissals, ete., per term .. . 20 units 
Morning assemblies, per term ...... 30 units 
Pupil progress, per term .......... 25 units 
Total number of units per term of 

PR i ye 
Average number per month ....... 35 
Average number per week ........ 8.75 
Average number per day ......... 1.75 


An average of about two units of 30 min- 
utes each may be considered fully adequate 
to cover anything required in the matter of 
organization, classification or promotion. 
The same caution noted in the ease of su- 
pervision should here be taken into ae- 
count. The figures are averages. Most of 
the work in this connection comes at stated 
periods, and takes up most of the princi- 
pal’s time and energy. But in compensa- 
tion long stretches occur in which he need 
not bother with them at all. Even at the 
stated periods, blanks, routine, ete., will 
relieve the principal of much of this kind 
of work. 

Summarizing the results thus far ob- 


tained, we have the following: 


Number 
Units per 


Work (40 Classes) 


Term 
Month 
Week 
“ 


Supervision (aid and inspection) ....260 52 13 

Organization, classification, promo- 175) 35) 87 17 
(EERE SS Sis Se cae ARO ae 

Incidental classroom work ............ 200 40 


| OB EES PERS ee tees eee, 635| 127\ 31.7 


If we consider the working school day 
consist of five hours (9 to 12 o’clock, 
1 to 3 o’eloek) plus one hour (8.30 to9 4.3 
and 3 to 3.30 P.M.), we have 10 periods { 


class-room work, and 2 periods for cont 
ences, meeting parents, etc. The total 
6 working units per day will leave 4 units 
for other purposes. In actual practise, 5 
units would remain, the total of 6 being 
much more than sufficient in a well-orga 


ized school of 40 classes administered by a 
single principal with no assistant principa 
but with adequate clerical aid. How is this 
time to be oceupied? Clerical work and 
cooperation with visitors, ete., take up most 
of it. 

C. Clerical Work, Cooperation w th 
Visitors, Etc.—Clerieal work acts in two 
ways—one, as an actual piece of work 
which takes a definite amount of time, and 
two, as a psychological hindrance for t! 
rest of the day of any effective work 
supervision, organization, or what not. -\s 
real work the clerical duties of the pri 
cipal are very light, and need take up litt! 
of his time. Mail can be attended to before 
9 a.m., and if the principal wishes, betwee! 
8.15 and 8.35 a.m. Most of it ean be an- 
swered right on the spot. Questionnaires 
ean usually be filled in at short notice, and 
more extended work is done by one or mor 
clerks. Teachers are willing to assist when- 
ever extended statistics on class work are 
required. It is as a psychological hin- 
dranee that clerical work operates most 
strongly. If a principal is ‘‘fussy’’ or nat 
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y unable to fill a position for which 
receives a fairly good salary, he usually 
es loudly the great amount of work he 

: - asked to do, and the time which is wasted 
As a fact he 
; little more than fume over some trivial 


matter of 


statistics, ete. 


est, and waste the day in worrying 
- nothing. 
which was filled by the writer five 


tes after he read the requirements, 


As an instance, a question- 


; met in another school by the loud wail 
principal and a long letter com- 

ng of the clerical work and inveigh- 
The 


sender of the questionnaire (as the writer 


against conditions in general. 


rned from him) wanted simple ‘‘yes— 


’ answers, and intended but little more 


than five minutes to be given the 5 or 6 
juestions. The complaining principal 
probably did nothing for the rest of the 


y, and charged up loss of time to the 
stionnaire. Because of his perturbation 
he probably considered ‘‘clerical work’’ as 
hindrance, and confused psychological 
with real conditions. 
A real ground of complaint may be held 
igainst unnecessary letters of superintend- 


ents or 


which are threatening in 
which, actual 
or resulting indifference, 


interfere seriously with well-oiled progress 


others, 


character, and beeause of 


disgust 


worry, 


n school work. Where superior officials 
operate with those under them and have 
d veloped a spirit of good will and trust, 
the Such interference, 


however, need not be charged against cler- 


this 18 not ase. 


ical work. 
Visitors, complaints, truancy and vari- 


is odds and ends may take up a good 
deal of the principal’s time, if he will let 
them. A few simple rules will reduce loss 
of time from these causes to a minimum. 
If all requests from teachers are sent at 12 
, or 3 o’elock, worries from this source will 


be reduced to almost nothing. Such re- 
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quests refer to non-essentials w! 
the 
principal. 


immediate attention f th 
All Visitors need not se the 
Most of them can 


o'clock. or 


require 
principal. wait till 12 


or 3 can come at a specific 


time. The usual visitor can be waited on 


by a clerk. Only serious complaints or r 
quests deserve the attention of the pri 
A little 
on the part of the principal will r 


cipal, and these are few 
mechanical aids and devices by which his 
own and the teachers’ time will not be daily 
frittered away. 

Four units on the average each day r 
main as shown in the preceding discus 
school 
and will be sufficient for all purposes, cler 
A great deal of clerical work 


sion. This is an entire afternoon 
ical or other. 
may be done outside of school hours If 
we allow 2 clerks for a school of 40 classes 
the principal ean spend most of his time on 
This estimate is 
Usu 


ally only one clerk is allowed to such a 


work for which he is paid. 
based on purely empirical grounds 


school, further assistance being given to the 
principal by an assistant to principal or 
head of department, who may do work 
which is mostly clerical 

The final question, and one which is of 
the What 
should the cost of supervision be, and how 


most interest to taxpayer, is, 


should it be estimated? It is necessary to 


base any apportionment on_ rational 
grounds, and not on any arbitrary, empir- 
ical basis, which will lead to extravagance 
Where the school build 
ing or some arbitrary number of classes is 


taken as the unit of supervision, the latter 


and absurdities. 


state of affairs results. The following are 
simple instances which can be understood 
by the average layman: School A has 30 
classes and is entitled to a principal only 
School B has 31 classes, and is entitled to a 


principal plus an assistant to principal 


prin 


This extra class, which entitles the 
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cipal to an assistant, will really cost for 
supervisory purposes, the entire salary of 
the assistant to principal, which in New 
York City is $2,400. Any one can see that 
something here is wrong. Again, taking 
the same basis, we may have the following 
state of affairs: School C: boys’ department 
has 32 classes, and is entitled to one prin- 
cipal plus one assistant; girls’ department 
has 33 classes, and is entitled to one prin- 
cipal and one assistant. School D has 65 
classes and is entitled to one principal and 
If the principal is allowed 
#3.500 a assistant $2,400 
a vear, the vearly supervision 
of school C is $11,800, and the cost of schoo] 
D is $8,300 a year. The following is a 
peculiar case which may arise under arbi- 
trary standards: School D: boys’ depart- 
ment has 29 classes and is entitled to one 


two assistants. 
vear, and the 


eost of 


principal: girls’ department has 30 classes 
and is entitled to one principal. Since the 
departments are in the same building, eon- 
solidation should result inasaving. Instead 
there will be an inerease in the cost of 
supervision, since consolidation will result 
in 59 classes, which are entitled to one prin- 
cipal and 2 heads of department or assist- 
ants, at a yearly cost of $8,300, as compared 
to a cost of $7,000 originally (principal 
$3,500, assistant, $2,400). The cases given 
are enough to show the absurdities which 
result theoretically, and the waste which 
follows. They come from such a mechan- 
ical standard as Grade A school, 30 classes, 
Grade Bschool, 30-50 
classes, one principal and one assistant, ete. 
Some other unit or standard, therefore, 


one principal; 


must be employed. 

The simplest unit is the class, and not the 
building. If we take a 40-class school as 
the unit. and allow $100 per year for the 
principal, this will yield $4,000 a vear. 
A principal qualified for the position can 
easily administer the school, as the pre- 
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Two clerks will cost 
If we dis- 
regard the building as a unit, and, where 4 
building has but 10, 15, 20 or 25 elasses 
group it with one or two other buildings. 
a principal can supervise a group of schools 
up to the unit of 40 or even more. If the 
following grades are established: 


ceding pages show. 


$40 per class, or $1,600 a year. 


Principal, First grade, $4,000 a year, 
Second grade, $3,500 a vear, 
Third grade, $3,000 a year, 
Assistant, First grade, $2,500 a year, 
Second grade, $2,000 a vear, 

Clerk, First grade, $900 a year, 
Second grade, $700 a year, 
a standardized scheme can be worked out 
which will be less expensive and as effectiv: 
as that which exists in New York City and 
in other cities, if we reduce the units in ae- 
cordance with the salaries paid, 
In New York City, each principal of a 
school from 18 classes up receives $3,500 
per year, no matter whether the pupils are 
boys or girls. <A principal of 18 girls’ 
classes, for example, will receive just as 
much as a principal of 60 boys classes; 
though the latter has two assistants, or heads 
of department, who receive $2,400 each. 
In 1912, there were 419 principals whose 
total yearly salary amounted to $1,466,500 
(419 & $3,500), and 428 assistants whose 
yearly salary amounted to $1,027,200 (428 
< $2,400). The total paid for direct super- 
vision, therefore, amounted to $2,493,700. 
Clerical help for the schools amounted to 
about $350,000 (500 * $700). There were 
15,000 elasses. Direct supervision by prin- 
cipals and assistant principals cost $160 for 
each class yearly. The classes, moreover, 
were not unit classes. Of the 15,000 classes, 
about a third were in the first three years, 
and were, according to the scheme sug- 
gested, equal to 2.500 unit classes (5,000 > 
Of the rest, about half were girls’ 
classes above the third school year, and 
worth 3.750 unit classes (5,000 X .75). 


D), 
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» these unit values, we have 5,000 + 
11.250 unit classes. If, in- 


2 500 
if allowing $100 yearly per class for 
allow $125 


the cost of supervision yearly by prin- 


supervision, we for this pur- 
s and assistants would be $1,406,250 
250 & $125 Clerical help at the rate 
+40 yearly per class would amount to 


‘. A000 (15.000 $40). or $250,000 more 
that given. If, therefore, we allow 
250,000 more for clerical help, and $1.087,- 


ss for supervision, the net gain per 
ll be $837,450. Application of a 
scheme in the ease of other cities can 
le in the same manner. 
\ny scheme of standardization which will 
the number of officeholders or which 
the some of them, 
lways be vociferously opposed. Your 
offices to feed the 
needs or effi- 


‘rease work of 


‘al man wants 
real 


rry, regardless of 
And the usual ery is: We are over- 
irked and need more, rather than less 
Ip. More clerical help is needed, but not 
so much real supervision or rather, so many 
One need but take 


wn verbatim what is actually done by the 


supervisory officers. 


verage principal and his assistant to find 
s out. An investigator with the aid of 
two or three stenographers can easily tabu- 
te, minute by minute, if necessary, what 
is done. The results can be classified and 
vrouped under three or more heads, as, 
erical, necessary supervision, ete., wasted 
And those who oppose 


effort, and so on. 
scheme most loudly should be selected 
r closest investigation. 
Fe_ix ARNOLD 


‘ 


w YorRK CITY 

A NON-VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM 
Ir will be generally conceded that among 

the questions which are most frequently 


lisecussed in educational circles to-day is 
this: What is the object of a college course? 
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Such a question would hardly have been 
asked fifty years ago. It has come in with 
the growth and development of our t 

nical schools and colleges, and the 
of educational points of view which they 
have developed. The somewhat overworked 
term ‘‘vocational training’’ has proved to 
be difficult to define. 


in his inspired address at Amherst made a 


President Me iklejohn 


plea for a cultural training, which came 
very near being a plea for the old-fashioned 
doctrine of education for education's sake 
President Hadley told the Maing 


recently assembled at Portland 


teachers 
that all 
vocational, 
and that the man who 


hold 


as well us 


education, whether cultural or 
should be for service 
had a true cultural training should 
himself ready for public service 
the man whose training is along practical 
lines. It 


himself to serve his country and his ft 


is true that every one should fit 


citizens to the best of his ability. It is also 


true, however, that we are willing to permit 
financial cireumstances to 


men in easy 


choose their own methods of serving hu 
manity without making serious criticism 
We are willing that Mr. Mor 


gan, for example, should buy his art col 


upon them. 


lections and bring them to America, and 
that any other man of wealth should in 
dulge his tastes along whatever legitimate 
Why should we not 


an edueation 


line he may choose 
permit a young man to get 
that will contribute most to his happiness 
in life, and that will give him the greatest 
capacity for getting the best things out of 
life? 
fitting himself admirably for service by 


Incidentally, the voung man will be 
such an education, but let us give him the 
opportunity to select his studies with ap- 
parent selfishness if he chooses to do so 
Let 
be established to meet the wants of such a 
Let us 


us assume that an institution is to 
young man as has been described. 


assume that when he graduates he will not 
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be obliged to work for a living at any par- 
ticular trade or profession, and that he 
wishes to obtain the best education possible 
for an appreciation of the best things in 
life. Let us suppose that the young man 
has fitted for college in a first-class prepar- 
atory school where he has studied Latin for 
four years, Greek for three years, and one 
modern language for three years, with the 
usual amount of English and mathematies. 
This course will easily give him the re- 
quired number of Carnegie units, and he 
can enter our ideal college without condi- 
What should be the character of his 
It may be readily admitted 


tion. 
college course ? 
that there would be as many answers to 
this question as there would be persons 
Any 
attempt to answer it can not easily be 
freed from personal bias. In this article 
the attempt is made to outline such a ecur- 
riculum described. Every 
reader of the article will doubtless find 
many things which fail to appeal to him. 
The student should have two courses in 
mathematics, for the purpose of broadening 
his powers of reasoning, and of putting 
him in touch with methods of mathematies 
teaching which ought to be better than 
he has met in preparatory school. He 
should have two years in English, the first 
of which should be devoted to rhetoric and 
English composition. The rhetorie should 
be in the nature of a review of his prepar- 
atory work, and should give a broader point 
of view. The English composition course 
should include frequent theme writing exer- 
cises, extemporaneous speaking, and con- 
siderable drill in debate. In the second 
year there should be strong courses in Eng- 
lish literature. The whole subject should 
be gone over and individual authors read 
and discussed. The principal object of this 
course would be to awaken in the mind of 
the student a love for the best literature 


disposed to give it consideration. 


as has been 
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and the ability to read profitably with 
cuidance, 

The curriculum would include courses jn 
Latin during one year. This would give 
the student a better grasp of the subject 
than he would be able to obtain in prepar- 
atory school, and a better appreciation of 
the beauties of the best Latin authors. If 
possible, it would be well to have a review 
course in Virgil for part of this time, as jt 
is unfortunate that Virgil is read by stu 
dents at a period of so great immaturity 
Livy should be read, largely for matter of 
discipline, and a little Horace and perhaps 
Terrence for the sake of acquaintance with 
these authors. Two years should be devoted 
to modern language, the language chosen 
being one which was not taken in prepar- 
atory school. This would enable the stn- 
dent to have sufficient knowledge of two 
foreign languages, preferably French and 
German, to read them with more or less 
ease, and to get along comfortably in trave!- 
ing in France or Germany, and to master 
the subject for himself if he were so in- 
clined in the future. Courses in physics 
and chemistry should be given. These 
should be descriptive and historical rather 
than mathematical. Sufficient attention 
should be paid to modern theories in these 
sciences to make the student familiar with 
the more recent developments along these 
lines. A short course in meteorology and 
another in descriptive astronomy would 
contribute much towards the general in- 
formation of the student, and the latter 
would especially add to his ability to appre- 
ciate the laws and forces of nature. For 
the first two years an hour a week should 
be devoted to the study of the English 
Bible. This should, of course, be strictly 
non-theological, and have for its purpose 
the familiarizing of the young man with 
the Bible as our fathers and grandfathers 
used to be familiar with it, and as the pres- 
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decidedly 


One term each should be devoted 


neration 1s unfamiliar 


















ove, psychology, political economy and 
wy. The claims of these subjects for 
ration will need no defense. In 
nior year there should be a course in 
| States history, which should give 
| emphasis to those topics in the his- 
* America which may be called epoch 
¢; such, for example, as the Reeon- 
tion Pe riod. the period previous to the 
War, as well as the period of the war 
This should be followed by a course 
dern history in which in a briefer 
the principal events of modern history 
should be treated. 
rses of about two hours a week through- 


ther countries 


vear should be given in the history 
The his- 


of music should be taught with refer- 


sic and the history of art. 


the development of the modern 


theory, and sketches of composers 


be given, with illustrations from 


work. The history of art should, of 
rse, be illustrated by use of pictures 
best the 


or year there should be a course in the 


statuary of the types. In 
ry and development of modern sci- 
e. This course should deal primarily 
th the development of biological science 
nd should inelude a little work along the 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 
theory of evolution should be ampli- 
and the student should be made ace- 
iinted with the most important modern 
wical theories. 
in the 
the origin and development of the 


There should be a 


history of philosophy in 
hich 
various schools of ancient and modern phi- 
sophy should be discussed. This should 
be followed by a term in the philosophy of 
The student should be taught the 


road conceptions of historical study, and 


history. 


shown that all history may be reduced to 


a systematic basis. A course in modern 
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politics followed by a eourse in United 


States politics should be given in the senior 


year. The latter should be concerned with 
the origin and dev lopme nt of political 
parties, and at the conelusion of this 


course the student should b 
defend the 


which he proposes to ally himself 


prepared to 


principles of the party with 
In the senior vear there should be an ex 
n literature. The first sem 


devoted to 


tended course 


ester might be ‘ontinental lit 


erature, an , second to the d Ve ] 


of English literature This should b 


treated somewhat philosophically, and the 


student should get such an insight into 


literature and such a love for the subjeet 


as would last him throughout his life. One 


hour a week for four semesters should be 


spent with current events for one year, and 


uurse in cit 


the use of the library and a « 


izenship for the next vear. In current 


events the attention of the students should 


be called to the desirability of familiari: 


ing themselves with what is going on in 


the world about them. This is a field in 


college student is lam 
The 
the library would be very helpful to a stu 
dent 


which the modern 


entably ignorant course in the use of 


who might be expected to use books 


in his after life. The citizenship course 
should be given by an expert who would 
be able to impress upon the student his 
duties as a citizen of the United States, 
after he has finished his college cours 


Somewhere in the curriculum there should 
be a little work in freehand and mechanical 
for the student 


not desire to carry his Greek further than 


drawing, and who would 
the preparatory school, there should be a 
course in Greek translations in which many 
of the best Greek authors should be read 
for the 


Greek, but it may be the best subject to 


This is not a substitute study of 
accomplish the desired purpose 
If properly distributed, such a currie 
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ulum as has been outlined would occupy 
the student for fifteen hours a week for the 
freshman, sophomore and junior years, and 
for fourteen hours a week for the senior 
year. A certain amount of athletics, per- 
haps ineluding military drill, should ae- 
company this work. The following table 
exhibits the curriculum in compact form: 


FRESHMAN 


Mathematics ....... 3 Mathematics ........ 3 
eee 3 English composition. 3 
Freehand drawing .. 2 Mechanical drawing. 2 
BER daw escxawwewes DS "SE cacakarasceak a 
Modern language ... 3 Modern language ... 3 
MR pias aces ] ee en ee ] 

15 15 


SOPHOMORE 


Modern language.... 3 Modern language.... 3 
ba S Qeemtry 2 ccasicss 3 
English literature .. 3 English literature .. 3 
Greek translations .. 2 Greek translations .. 2 
Meteorology ....... S ROUT wou sicass 3 
BD oo ince kw kaenas 1 eee 1 
15 15 
JUNIOR 
eee ge Pees area 3 
ES eer eee en <skseetans 2 
BME ike snawkewin 3 Psychology ........ 3 
American history ... 3 Modern history .... 3 
Political economy ... 3 Sociology .......... 3 
Current events ..... 1 Current events ..... 1 
15 "5 
SENIOR 
History of modern History of modern 
science ...... eae DIGG ocx ceecces 2 
History of philos Philosophy of history. 3 
CO i taKds<aeaws 3 American polities .. 3 


iy History <<, er 2 
2 Development of Eng- 
lish literature .... 3 


Modern polities 
History of art 
Modern continental 


Meerature .....5<. 3 Citizenship ......... 1 
The use of a library. 1 
14 ] 


While it was stated at the outset that 
such a curriculum as this is designed not 
for the student who has to earn a living as 
soon as he leaves college, but for the stu- 


dent with plenty of money and leisure who 
wishes to get the best out of life. the opin. 
ion may be ventured that if one selected 
one hundred students of about the same 
ability, and registered fifty of them for 
this curriculum and fifty others for 4 
curriculum much more voeational, at the 
end of ten years the incomes of the former 
students would be considerably in excess 
of those of the latter, 
JAMES S. STEVENS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


THE LIBRARY AND HISTORY TEACH. 
ING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE TEACHING OF LOCAL 
HISTORY 

THE majority of schoolmen ignore the 
library problem; others recognize it but at 
tempt to solve it by transferring the school 
library collections to the nearest public |i- 
brary; only a few seem to appreciate the 
fact that the library service of a schoo! is 
primarily a school problem and _ second- 
arily a problem to be solved by librarians 

Among many reasons for this state of 
affairs, perhaps, the principal are these: 
first, the rapidly increasing number of 
pupils and the tendency to teach larg 
classes by the same methods as are em 
ployed in small ones; second, the persist- 
ence of the text-book method in the work of 
the pupil if not in that of the teacher, ac- 
companied by failure of the teacher to do 
library work with the pupil; and third, the 
development of the elass room or depart- 
mental library as a substitute rather than 
adjunct to the general school library. 

In addition to these reasons for the slow 
development of the school library and most 
significant of all is the failure of the 
teacher and particularly the teacher of his- 
tory, to recognize its importance. Indeed, 
it may be reasonably urged that the teacher 
of history is largely responsible for the de- 
velopment or lack of development of the |i- 
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and that the library is the history 
her’s burden, if it is any one’s, because 


iching of history has more to gain 


organized library and more to lose 
unorganized one than has the teach- 

any other subject. 
One reason for the failure of the history 
her to appreciate the importance of the 
is that he has not discovered what 
shes to teach. He has taken all learn- 
r his province and all the world for 
and particularly the world that 
the that is foreign to 
teachers and pupil. The first 
to be answered, therefore, is what shall 


s study, 
past and world 
ques- 
taught, and it must be answered with 
And a corollary of that 
This ques- 
should be with 
In other words there should be 


sol fullness. 
stion is what shall be read. 
tion, too, answered some 
fullness. 
some agreement not only as to books to be 
read, but also as to how much shall be read, 
where it shall be read, and when it shall be 
read. 
Desirable as such standardization of 
irses is from the point of view of the li- 
brarian I would hesitate to speak of it were 
not the theme of the recent report of the 
Committee of Five appointed by the His- 
tory Round Table of the Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association. The investigation by 
this committee of the subject of library 
equipment for teaching in high schools is 
the most thorough I know of. Its conelu- 
sions are, therefore, it seems to me, entitled 
to special consideration. It says: 
We have 


d upon the courses, but not the content of the 


The first problem is to limit the field. 
agre 

irses. Let us agree upon the minimum number 
of main topics in each course. Having made such 
selection we can then lay out with precision the 
st effective apparatus in the shape of books, 
ips, lantern slides, pictures and other illustrative 


terial to teach these main topics. 


The investigations of the 
showed that in schools in Minnesota with 


committee 
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good library conditions from 15 to 2 


of outside reading a week was done in an- 


cient history, a little more than that in 
modern history, and from 50 to 75 pages 
in American history. Their report con- 


tained a list of topies with bibliographical 


references, not more than six titles being 
given under each topic. 
field 


may be noted: that being conducted by th 


Two other investigations in this 


history section of the Texas State Te achers’ 
Association and that being conducted by 
State 


the history section of the Indiana 


Teachers’ Association. The questionnaire 
sent out by the former is published in the 


Te ras History 7 at hers ’ Bulli tin for ky b 


ruary 15. Among the questions asked is 
this: 

Give a complete list of the hist ry re ference 
books in your school library If the library is 


large give the number of books and some of the 


more important titles 

The Indiana questionnaire is at present 
available only in broadside form, and with 
the 
‘‘should a syllabus be pre 


regard to subject under discussion 
simply asks, 
pared in history for Indiana high schools?’’ 

These inquiries must do much toward 
bringing about agreement as to minimum 
requirements in history reading; the maxi 
mum possibilities of history courses wil 


not, however, be realized until teachers 
not only understand better what reading is 
to be required but also what supplementary 
reading and other illustrative material is 
available in the school library and in the 
publie library. And the 


in teaching will not be secured until teach- 


maximum results 


ers know also whether their pupils use the 


library, how much they use it, how often 
they get what they need and how often 
they do not; until librarians report te 
teachers upon the library work of pupils 
and teachers report to librarians the fail- 


ure of pupils to get the books they need 
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The teacher should see to it that the col- 
lections in his department reach at least a 
minimum standard and that provision is 
made for their annual increase. The U. 8S. 
Bureau of Education Report for 1913 
shows that the library equipment of high 
schools averages about 6.1 volumes per 
pupil, and a recent inquiry regarding high 
school libraries in Kansas shows that in 
cities having a population of 15,000 or more 
the history books constitute 32.7 per cent. 
of the collections, while in cities of less 
than 15,000 population they constitute 
about 23 per cent. 

Age is such a large factor in determin- 
ing the size of a library that statements 
with regard to the number of volumes in a 
library, and even statements with regard 
to the number of volumes per capita are 
of limited value. The increase in the eol- 
lections is the important thing. There is 
little information upon this point. The 
Minnesota report shows that the better 
schools are now spending from 50 cents to 
a dollar per pupil for additions to their li- 
braries, and that in the North High School, 
Minneapolis, one half of the library allot- 
ment of $1,000 goes to history and related 
subjects. The Committee on Composition 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English found that the annual expenditure 
for history per pupil was 22 cents. There 
should be further investigation of this 
point. 

In formulating policies with regard to 
additions to the library the question of 
duplicates is next in importance. The 
Minnesota report says that not more than 
four persons can use a single book for a 5- 
page reference in a single day, and recom- 
mends that there should be one copy of a 
book for every three members of the class. 
Librarians, on the other hand, have found 
that with a good reserve system one copy 
of a book for every seven members of the 


class is sufficient. The exact number pro. 
quired must in the nature of things depend 
upon the amount of reading assigned and 
must vary somewhat with different classes. 
but surely some more definite understand. 
ing with regard to this point also is pos. 
sible. 

I can not at this time discuss other ques 
tions relative to the administration of the 
school library, but must pass on to the 
question of the relation between the schoo! 
or school library and the publie library. | 
am strongly of the opinion that the school! 
library will never amount to much until! it 
has been made a neighborhood library, or 
branch of the publie library. It is useless 
to expect appropriations for libraries which 
are open only to a few and open to them 
only a few hours a day for a few weeks in 
the year. But whether the school library 
is made a part of the public library organi- 
zation or not the public library with its 
larger resources must become increasingly 
useful to teachers and especially to teach- 
ers of history. 

And in no department of historical in- 
struction can the library be of greater serv- 
ice to the teacher than in that of local his- 
tory, and in no department of the library’s 
activities, on the other hand, can the teacher 
be of greater service both in collecting ma- 
terial for preservation in the library and 
in making it available for use. 

It is of the first importance that an out- 
line of local history, with references, be 
published in the course of study. But it 
should be published in separate form also, 
and in such a style as to excite the interest 
not only of children but of adult readers. 
With this in view the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, library published an eight-page 
folder of pocket size containing questions 
relating to Springfield history and a list of 
books in which answers to the questions 
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found. The list entitled 


Springfield in Early Days.’ 


ht be was 


In order to save the wear and tear on 
rare newspapers and documents and also 
a view to furnishing enough material 

all pupils it may be necessary also to 
pare abridged narratives of local events 

or deseriptions of local instiutions, and 
them available in multigraphed or 

nted form as has been done in Newark 

. book published by the board of educa- 

n with the title ‘‘Newark in the Public 
Schools of Newark,’’ and in Minneapolis in 
, series of multigraphed sheets distributed 
In addition to these 
mpends there should be also selections 


by the public library. 


from contemporary newspapers and other 
iments. 
Unique documents and antiquarian ob- 
‘ts should not, of course, be handled by 
the pupil at all, but they should be placed 
exhibition from time to time, particu- 
rly on national and loeal holidays, and 
facsimiles and reproductions of such ma- 
il should be 
ng exhibits with other prints, photographs, 


made for use in travel- 


Besides its publications and its exhibi- 


ins the publie library has also its story- 


ours and lectures. These, too, may be em- 
ployed in stimulating an interest in local 
history, as has been done in Green Bay, 
Toronto and elsewhere. In 
Green Bay with a population of 25,000 the 


Wisconsin, 


average 


} 


OUTS 


attendance at the history story 
about 100. The 
with stories of American colonial history 


was series began 
but the majority of the meetings were de- 
voted to local history and its relation to the 
history of the country. 

The Chicago history lectures for children 
and the lectures on national holidays given 
inder the auspices of the Chicago Historical 
Society present another type of supplemen- 


ry historical instruction. The local history 
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lectures are given on Saturday afternoons 
from October to June, and cover the period 
of exploration, settlement, expansion and 
rebuilding. The limited size of the hall to- 
gether with the desire for small and select 
audiences led the officers of the society to 
restrict 
pupils appointed or 


admission to the lectures to 20 


chosen as delegates 
from the eighth grade in each of the schools 
The tickets of 


sent to the principal of the school for dis- 


interested. admission are 
tribution among the delegates of the school 
They are admitted to the society’s building 
an hour before the lectures and shown the 
They 


are expected to report to their classmates 


exhibits in their historical sequence 


on the Monday following on everything 


noted in the exhibit and in the lecture 
Essays on the lecture are written also, and 
the best is printed in the society’s year 
book. 

The New York City History Club pr 
sents still a third type of supplementary 
historical instruction. Founded in 1896 it 
federated 
total membership of 1,500 children, and an 
$10,000. The 


hold weekly meetings in libraries, schoo 


now numbers 50 clubs with a 


endowment of about clubs 


le 
or settlements from October to April At 
these 
with a topic and question leaflet and a set 


meetings the members are supplied 
of historical illustrations and maps of New 
York, to insert with their own notes and ex- 
tra material collected by themselves in a 
looseleaf notebook 
the elub. The 
are followed by excursions to places of his- 
In addition to the history 


specially designed by 


lectures at these meetings 
toric interest. 
elubs there are civie clubs made up, as a 
rule, of members of history clubs who have 


already spent one or more years on city 


history. Older clubs may be organized as 
‘‘eity councils.’’ Union meetings of all the 
clubs of a district are held from time to 


time. At these each club is represented by 
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delegates. General meetings are held on 
national holidays and an annual exhibition 
held at which prizes are given for the best 
note-books and the best essays. 

The club has a staff of trained leaders 
who may be secured to take charge of clubs 
or classes at fees varying from $1 to $2.50 
per meeting. These leaders are supplied 
with three books prepared by the elub— 
‘‘Organization and Methods,’’ ‘*‘ Teachers’ 
Handbook of City History,’’ and the ** His- 
torical Guide,’’ the last a collection of leaf- 
lets in book form. Leaders’ meetings are 
held three or four times a year. 

There is an advantage in having this in- 
struction given outside the classroom as 
well as in the classroom even where its con- 
tent is the same. It should be possible, 
however, to give to these stories, lectures 
and excursions such extraordinary value 
that they will have a profound effect upon 
the ordinary work of the classroom. To a 
central lecture it is possible to invite speak- 
ers of distinction, story tellers, old residents 
and others whom it would not be possible to 
invite to address a single school. It is pos- 
sible, too, to illustrate lectures at a central 
meeting place by original maps, manu- 
scripts and antiquarian relics, by moving 
pictures and otherwise as is not possible 
elsewhere. 

At the same time this work will not have 
the value which it should have unless it is 
properly coordinated with the work of the 
school and carried on either under the di- 
rection or with the cooperation of the 
teachers of history in the schools. 

And it will not have the value which it 
should have unless pupils also are given an 
opportunity to cooperate in this work. In- 
deed I am not sure that we shall be able to 
arouse a general interest in history or that we 
shall succeed in the collection of local histor- 
ical material until we have enlisted the chil- 
dren in the collection of material and in 
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the arrangement of it for preservation, ex. 
hibition or other use. The collector’s jp. 
stinct is strong in every child; if it can be 
directed and if the collector can be taught 
how to classify and index his material we 
shall secure a discipline of the greatest 
value to the individual and we shall secure 
additions to our libraries of the greatest 
value to the community. 
W. Dawson JOHNSTON 
Pus.iic Liprary, St. Pavut. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

CITY SCHOOLS aND HOME GARDENING 

THE recommendations of the Bureau of 
Education concerning gardening for city 
schools are reported by the bureau to be meet- 
ing with general approval. Reports already 
received show that over one hundred city school 
superintendents have adopted the plan 
that thirty-five have already put it into opera- 
tion in one or more schools. The scarcity of 
trained teachers and the lack of available 
funds in budgets already made up, undoubt- 
edly, are the chief factors operating against 
its general adoption. Many boards of educa- 
tion are providing for the work in their 
budgets for next year and are arranging for 
the training of teachers either at summer 
schools or in actual service. 

Owing to the scarcity of trained gardening 
teachers the work in many of the schools for 
the present season is under the direction of 
one of the regular teachers. Some of these 
emergency teachers have assumed the proper 
attitude toward the work and are bound to 
produce good results. Others have failed to 
grasp the full significance of the plan. They 
have not been able to get away from the minia- 
ture garden idea and to realize that when 
guided properly children can carry on much 
larger projects. 

The representatives of the bureau have 
visited personally several cities in the east and 
south and it is in these cities that most prog- 
ress has been made. Most of the superintend- 
ents, especially those in the south, have shown 
much eagerness to get the work started. Miss 
Ethel Gowans, of the bureau’s staff, visited 
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present enrolment of 35,580 pupils, 12,764 of 
whom are on part time because of overcrowd- 
ing, but for 11,000 more, which is the esti- 
mated growth of the next two years as well. 
The regular pupil to-day receives only 300 
minutes of training a day. 

Approximately 220 minutes of the pupils’ 
time under the new system will be oecupied 
with academic subjects, 80 with drawing, sci- 
ence and shopwork; 40 with auditorium work 
and 40 in the gymnasium and at play. 

The plan includes two new buildings, for 
which $1,000,000 has already been appropri- 
ated: additions to old buildings at a cost of 
$539,000, of which $150,000 has already been 
requested ; new land at a cost of $225,000 and 
alterations in present buildings to cost $52,- 
260. The two new buildings, under the pres- 
ent system, would provide accommodations for 
only about 4,000 additional pupils. 

It was announced by Chairman Greene, of 
the finance committee, that the committee 
would be able to appropriate $15,000 for op- 
portunity schools this summer without making 
any definite stipulations of retrenchment else- 
where. This is $7,000 less than was asked at 
first, but, it was asserted, the arrangement will 
end the controversy in the course of which 
Comptroller Prendergast said that teachers 
should give their services free for summer 
work. There will be reductions affecting va- 


cation playgrounds, it was said. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
PROFESSOR SCOTT NEARING 

A xumpBer of alumni of the University of 
Pennsylvania have addressed to the trustees 
the following letter: 

We are, as alumni of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, very directly interested in the discussion oe- 
easioned by the abrupt termination of the connec- 
tion of Dr. Scott Nearing with the university. It 
has been generally assumed that this action on 
your part has been due to the views on social and 
economic questions expressed by Dr. Nearing. 
For two years in the press throughout the United 
States it has been repeatedly stated that Dr. Near 
ing would be dismissed because his views differed 
from those of the trustees. 

This dismissal has now become a fact, and the 
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press persists in placing it upon these grounds 
unexplained, we believe the publie genera 
accept these grounds as the true ones. In vir 
the cireumstanees and the relation of the 
sity to the public, we deem it of the utmost 
portance that the trustees state clearly the r 
for their decision, so that the alumni may bx 
to take such action as seems to them appro; 
on undisputed facts. 

The public has come to consider our instit 
of learning as centers where current problems 
be discussed and the slightest suggestion of a: 
fort on the part of any group of individuals ¢ 
their power over the means of livelihood of 
fessors to influence the expression of their tho 
affects the confidence of the whole community 
the sincerity of opinions voiced by all profess 
and instructors. 

In order that you may not feel that this 
opinion of only a few alumni, and in order 
you may have for your consideration the attit 
of a larger number than can now be ealled 
gether, we are sending a copy of this letter to 
tain groups of the alumni with the request 
they write to you expressing their own opi! 
thereon. 

The Wharton School undergraduate « 
mittee has addressed a letter to the students 
follows: 

Dr. Scott Nearing has been dismissed from 
teaching staff of the University of Pennsylva: 
For two vears we have been held up to the rid 
of the student bodies of every university of our s 
and standing in the country because of the r 
tionary attitude of our board of trustees tow 
academic freedom. 

There is not a student of the Wharton Scho 
past or present, of any shade of political opin: 
who believes Doctor Nearing’s liberal views 
earnest personality do him harm. Men who 
disagreed with him on every conceivable subj 
admit that he at least forced them to think tf 
themselves. But real harm has been done to 
University as a result of this recent decision, t 
responsibility for which rests squarely on the bo 
of trustees. 

We have a right to expect that the board 
trustees shall pay less attention to their perso: 


ot 


interests and give more heed to their trust. The 
action in waiting for the closing of the university 
before taking this step can only be regarded with 
suspicion by the students, when they recall |! 


undergraduate organizations have met similar a 


tempts in the past. 
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mass meeting and protest, 17 out of the 24 
teachers were reinstated. On May 5, 500 pu- 
pils from the Webster school “ struck ” at nine 
o'clock in the morning as a protest over the 
failure to appoint Miss Ada F. Madden, the 
principal. In an hour and a half the strike 
was quelled by the principal, the teachers, the 
truant officer and a squad of police. 

Dr. Hexry Sturcis Drivker, president of 
University, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Institute, Philadel- 


phia, at the twenty-second annual exercises, 


Lehigh 
Drexel 


on June 9. 


Dr. Ropert Evitis Tuompson, President of 
Central High School, Philadelphia, made the 
address at the annual commencement exer- 
Friends’ School, on 


cises of Germantown 


June 9. 

Tue Reverenn T. C. Firzpeatrick, president 
of Queens’ College, has been elected vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge for the 
coming academic year. 

A DISTINGUISHED company assembled in Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, on June 2, as we 
learn from Nature, on the occasion of the pres- 
entation to Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., of an 
address on his retirement from his position as 
superintendent of the technological examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, which he has held for the last thirty-five 
of Technical Insti- 


tutions, a body representing more than ninety 


years, by the Association 


such institutions in the United Kingdom and 
in the colonies. The presentation of the illu- 
minated address was made by Mr, J. H. Rey- 
nolds, and of the personal gifts to Sir Philip 
and Lady Magnus by Sir Wm. Mather. The 
address set forth the high appreciation of the 
association for the great services rendered by 
Sir Philip Magnus as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Edueation of 1882, 
and for the important share which he has 
taken, not only in the development of tech- 
nical education as a consequence thereof, but 
in the endeavor to place upon a sound footing 
the teaching of science in the secondary school 
and to introduce the principle and practise of 


manual training in all types of schools. 
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Mrs. Mary M. Emery has promised the U 
versity of Cincinnati the sum of $250,000 for a 
new medical college building, on the conditi 
that an additional $250,000 be raised for jts 


equipment and maintenance, 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made at Hamilton Col!>y 
by President Stryker of the foundation 
chair in political science in memory of 
late vice-president, James S, Sherman, of { 
class of 1878, by some of his close person 
friends. The list is headed by former ( 
gressman Lucius N. Littauer, of Glovers, 
The amount of the gift is $60,000. 

Tite 
to make a grant in aid of the medical depart 


ments of the 


sritish Board of Education has agrecd 
University of Cambridge, t! 
amount to be received on account of the pres- 
ent year being about $30,000. 


At the meeting of the board of education of 
Bayonne, N. 


passed asking for the appropriation of three 


J., held June 3, resolutions wer 


school buildings. involving an expenditur: 
money of between $600,000 and $700,000. The 


buildings are as follows: 


Addition to the high school ............ $260, 
New schoo] building in south part of the 

OEY ass dea Sae ee kere SW Shee ee eee 210 
New building for school No. 5 .......... 146, 


During the last six years more than §,(i0) 
seatings have been provided for the schools 
of this city. 
12,000, If this building project goes through, 
which is said to be probable, it will mean that 
every portion of the city has a modern schoo! 
building. All these will have been built within 
a period of eight years. Bayonne is one of the 
first cities in New Jersey to establish a voca- 
tional schoo] for boys. The school now has an 
enrollment of about 150 pupils. Departments 
—machine shop; carpentry, joinery, pattern 
making; printing; electric wiring; mechanical 
drawing. An advisory board consisting of ex- 
perts has recently been appointed. 

Tie corporation has decided to commemo- 
rate the two hundredth anniversary of the re- 
moval of Yale College to New Haven by ap- 
propriate exercises on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, October 20 to 22, 1916. 


The total seatings to date ar 
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mat examination of each students med 


history, 
tion, 


The compliations of data show that th 


average 


age was 1S, the average w 


freshmen was 136 pounds, and the 


height a little under 5 feet 84 inches. It ap- 


pears from the records that about 
freshmen class surgically operat l 


upon at some time or other. 


than 40 


} 


req lired glasses either con- 


id TO be 


cent. 


per 


stantiv or at t some were tour 


mes, 


in serious need of an oculist’s attention. 


About five per cent. of the freshmen had never 


been vaccinated against smallpox. On _ the 


whole, Dr. Lee’s impression was that the fresh- 


men made up a very healthy, wholesome group 


of young men. Only a small percentage were 


} 


medical supervision without being 


in need of 
aware of the fact. The greatest value ot the 
compulsory ation, in the opinion of 


Dr. Lee, 


ing disease, 


examin 
is not so much the detection of exist- 


but the opportunity to assure the 
great majority of freshmen that there is noth- 


Manv of 


themselves under some 


ing the matter with them. those who 


were examined thought 


serious organic disabilities, usually some sort 


of heart trouble, and were 
The 


allm«e nts were 


worrying themselves 


about it. examination showed that most 


of the st 
Tim 


the fact that greatly exaggerated ideas pre- 


purely fanciful. 


Bureau of Education ealls attention to 


vail concerning the total number of text-books 
sold in the United States each vear and the 
annual profits resulting from such sales. Con- 


fidential data the United States 


13 text-book 
United States show that 


obtained bs 


Bureau of Education from pub- 


their 
for use in 


lishers in th 
aggregate total sales of text-books 
public and private schools in 1913 amounted 
to $17,274,030. The for 
elementary amounted to 


aggregate public 


schools, and high, 


$14,261,768. The total enrollment in public 
elementary and high schools for the year was 
approximately 18,609,040. Excluding the ele- 
mentary-school enrollment of California, since 
California prints its own elementary books, 
the For 
child the public schools in the 
United States, therefore, th 


number becomes 18,213,786. each 


enrolled in 


total annual sale 





AND 


as well as a thorough bodily examina- 


Somewhat more 
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text-l ks is 78.3 : rhe total ex 
ture per child for all sel purposes 
proximately $38.31. The cost of text-b 
thus approximately two per cent. of th 
cost of maintenance, support and equ 


annual per capita cost f text-books 
total population basis is less than 1S 
l the re is 


These figures indicate that 


ground for the fear sometimes express 


the introduction of free text-books w 
greatly to the cost of the public-sel 
tem and will greatly increase the rate 
ion for sch purposes. As a matter 

] ] 


the cost for text-books is a relatively 
tem in the total 


I 


vineced that the figures obtained atford 


oses, Bureau of Edueation 


statement of the real facts 


school-book bus 


worthy 
of the 


from which 


=1Z¢ 
data were obtains | hand] 


ably 99 per cent. of the total text-book s 


in this country. Besides California, K 
ilso now prints its own text-books, | 


plan was not in operation 1913. 


A MILLION and a quarter dollars is 
deposit in school savings banks in the U 
States, issued 


according to a bulletin 


Bureau of Education. This money is d 
uted among 217,000 pupils, who thereby 
lessons of thrift for use in later life. 
has the honor of originating the school savings 
bank system, according to the bulletin. P 

Ghent, 


the work among school children 


fessor Laurent, of Belgium, in 1s 
began 
amelioration of poverty and the improven 
of individual life.” His w 


soon attracted the attention of the leaders f 


native 


and national 


education in other countries. <A 
Belgium, John Henry Thiry, put the s 
savings banks on a permanent footing in the 
United States. Mr. Thiry established banks 
Island City, N. Y., the New 
York schools, under Superintendent Maxw 


the 


in Long and 


have been among most successful ad 


cates of the system. Mr. Thiry’s efforts 
behalf of school savings banks have been ce 


tinued since his death, in 1911, by Mrs. Sara 
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Oberholtzer, of Philadelphia, who has 
the compilation of the bureau's bul- 
subject. Several methods in vogue 


f the 


eting and banking the savings « 
are described. Usually the cooperation 
ll-established savings bank in the school 
ty is first secured. Forms and blanks 
ded by the banks. When the amount 

= one dollar, the child is given a bank 
becomes, through the school, a reg- 
m of the bank. When the deposit 

= $83 or $5 (as the banks elect) it draws 

t at three or more per cent. Among the 

vhere the school savings banks have done 

work are Pittsburgh, Pa., where over 

s (0 has been deposited since the intro- 
f the system. Chester, Pa., has now 

<it over $44,000. Toledo, Ohio, estab- 

the system in 1911, and has deposited 

hen over $252,000, with $70,000. re- 

as still on deposit. Atlantie City, N. J., 
deposit over $33,000. Pupils in Grand 
s, Mich., deposited $75,000 in the several 
since establishing the bank and have 

it in that time only $10,000. The 
suggests that there can be a stimu- 
relation between the U. S. postal sav- 

gs system and the school savings banks. 
stal savings banks receive deposits from 

ver 10 vears of age. “ Children who have 
heir pennies and nickels in candy shops 
ving-picture shows until they are ten 

rs old,” declares the bulletin, “are not 
to hold their eards until they accumu- 
e $1, to be exchanged for a certificate 
sit. School savings banks are needed 
epare young people to profit by the postal 


ravings banks.” 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
DOWN WITH THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL! 
lo THE Eprror oF Scuoot axp Soctety: I 


! on reading the letter by George L. Fox in 


ir issue of June 9 that I have hitherto lived 
great darkness and want of understanding. 
ve moved all my life among those thor- 
chly infected with the very sort of “ dead- 
socialism ” that he exposes, I obtained 

r his letter my very first inkling of the 


lity of the free high school. 


I had been taught to think of it as an int 
gral part of a general plan of publie education 
and as the chief ageney of the state for making 
the best ex rience of the race availabk 
rising generation, and I did not know at all 
the existence of a danger line at the end of 
the grainmar school. 

] had bee n led to believe that every vi ith 
should be educated according to his willing 
ness and ability, and did not k “ 1 the 
sirability of placing a handicap in the way 
of some of the more ambitious. 

I had be n led to consider the high school a 
part of the school system so well coordinated 
that when it thrived, the grades and the 
grammar schools thrived in 
and I did not know that it is such a vampire, 
sucking their blood and flourishing independ 
ently. 

I had been persuaded that education is 
duty of the state, performed in the interest 
future well-being, and I had not been told that 
it is only a common commodity, to be obtained 
as cheaply as possible in the interest of the 
laboring classe s, and to be ch irged at cost to 
the users of it. 

It becomes at one wonderfully clear on 
reading Professor Fox's letter that this ini«- 
uitous institution exists by reason of the pas- 
sivity or the collusion of the following folks: 
l. The favored f« w of the wi althy classe s who 

profit by free tuition, 

2. Innocent bystanders, such as I, alas, have 

been, unwittingly infected with the virus 

of “ dead-beat ” socialism; people who can 
be fooled part of the time. 

3. Stupid high-school men who have no other 
reason for desiring free high schools than 
the fear of losing their jobs. 

$4, The Committee on Education in the Con- 
necticut legislature, and other like-minded 
officials. 

5. The aristocratic Mr. David Snedden. 

Did not another of this same class, in a re- 
cent issue of your journal, boast openly that 

1This phrase of Lincoln's cited by Professor 

Fox is characteristic of his great wisdom; but all 

great men have their limitations, even Lincoln; 

and it now appears that his great folly lay ir 


} 


favoring higher education at public expense 














. : w tu ‘ 
! And Professor Fox es I 
T yg vher e points tha 
Ilartford and Sy field have sul trom 
, | o1 } to two 1 S d rs 
high 1 g | t nd equip 
h \ | S| I lis \lex r ~ 
Amer gr} been 
vent I ld s ter 
the hard I l of harbor 
ed 3 wit} 
their | t If publie mone ver ) 
thus sunl e spent in var s better 
ments, sucl battleships to defend us all 
(standing « on the sky ! except 
when submarines hover about) n investiga- 
ions { the met in f the las adm istra 
t n lawyer r impeachment pr 
edit und er things that ar vi 
islv intended ire r the earnings the 
poor. 
Perhaps if w vere rid of tl neubus of 


to proceed farther and eliminate the 
¢ as } : - and f 
Iree grammar scl In the same way an or 
the same reasons. It also is supported by 
. . : a IR 
money wrung from the poor laboring classes 
whos: ch ldrer d not COT iplete its eours 


Then we should be as free from such iniq- 
uitous taxation as are the peons in Mexico. 
Chen we should be all contented and happy. 


James G. NEEDHAM 


CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Rererrinc to President Kingsbury’s stati 
ment printed in Scuoont anp Soctety, which is 
in the nature of a partial denial of certain 
matters contained in the address delivered by 
me at the Commercial Club and printed in 
president’s state- 
ment shows that most of the charges it pur- 
ports to deny are either evaded or qualifiedly 
admitted: that many charges made are not 
denied at all, nor even mentioned, e. g., the 


charge regarding the use of the word “ reli- 
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0 oa a 
fly consists in the rit that 
a a ae 5 4g 
s hay » way ¢ 
y + “ 
icy the administr n 


3. The pres 3 partial denials a 
ery ? iterpr 3s, such s they are 
} 11es ' \+ ver ] fa + wi 
T )] 3s e@! l | t nvestigate | 
inbiased tribunal. 1 ges m 


irs at the u rsity If the pr 
ends his s : s a denial I 
charges, then fairness h of us and 
stitution d Is roughgoing 


vddre ss W 5 th if I r ress n not su 
: nd with regard to that chargé ] 

} of ¢ Ss 1 if 
i 1 age oT ‘ <8 <= é 
ind s s h e ¢€ s of repressio 
ften through suggest ~ 1 nuendo or 
ot th st n i l t po \) S 
reprehens le be Luse¢ t s ! ted n 
itely 

5. As t 1estion of pr I said that 
matters stated were presented after d 

? 

sideration, and should an investigation 


am still ready to present that proof at 


public investigation by a fair, imp 
F. E. Hotmay 


QUOTATIONS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND TH 


MAYO FOUNDATION 

THe announcement was made last Febru 
that the Mayo brothers of Rochester, M 
had established the “ Mayo Foundation 
Mi dieal Edueatio 1 al d Re search,” h id 
dowed it to the amount of $1,500,000 and, w 
certain conditions, had offered it to the U 
versity of Minnesota. The relationship 


posed was for a trial period of six years, 
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| rably administrative board 

l se} ol, I 1 ref rred o the ho rd 

W . r actio7 A special ¢ imitte f 

f regents was appointed to make 

i gation and to report back to the 

’ n June 9, the recommendations of 
er loy 1 bv the regents 

ement of the proposed union 

lk : the university and the foundation 

luet of in unexpected oppositi caused 


n, and 
] 


sident vely dis ission per] aps than las ever 
improvement in med 
and research, 


eye tion This opposition 
since it re- 


of the 


Ld | 
benefit, however, 


most thorough investigation 


( nic, the re search foundatir n ind the 
ppr the application, and wide publicity 
=a n to the whole matter. This open ap- 
public opinion has not only dispelled 

tion but has also more el irly indi- 

advantages of the application. The 

rt of the opposition was to secure 

ve enactment prohibiting the Univer- 


re f Minnesota 


outside of 


with 
bill, 
uni- 


and 


athliating 
This 
restricted the 


failed to 


from 


the campus, 


uld have seriously 


ty's tield of activitic . 


pass, 


e} has come to be clearly recognized 
— that the sphere of activity of the university is 


t ans t tire state, and not the narrow bounds of 
t iniversity campus, 

From a small beginning, many years ago, 
o Clinie has developed until it is now 


gn IZ d the 


ing to its clientele 


world over. Its aim has been 


the utmost resources 
lieal knowledge and skill. In fulfilling 
irpose, the scope of the medical research 
dily been extended, and a large amount 
Minn., terial and equipment useful in diagnosis 
n for s well as in research has been accumulated, 


al records particularly have been kept 


, with <0 cross-indexed as to be readily available 
tf lor statistical study. This development was 
) pr rectly in line with the plan of the Mayo 


hers, first conceived seventeen years ago, 


establish a research foundation. That 
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filiation should be soug ‘ r 
tv of Minnes Mex S | 

since for years t } 
close harmony with that s ! 
tained from it m research workers 

Medical edu Mint " s le 

unified to a remat eX recent years 

1 it has been p ler . ler f r 
rol of the sta 1 a\ | reors 

of the med il MM s 
sulted in the witl val ‘ ‘ 
medical teachi bou lical in- 
structors 1 also I ils in St 
Paul and Minneap n had 
been regularly held rat r of vears 
This « lition mig I r lted 1 the 
formation of another medical school had 3 
he university grasped t ty 1 
develop grad medical r This 
provided the way by whi x sof te 
ers and the splendid mater hospital 
could still be used. At 
stated, graduate cour ! zx offered 

] laboratory, nd ! l dep nts except 
those rt genit i! i | a | di rn 
tology ind this w nas rranged n 
systematic courses r t graduate 
degree of Doctor of S ! Provision has 
been made als ror al nber of whing fel 


icceptance f tl proposal to ut the work 
of the Mayo Found ‘ hat of the ur 
versity 1s directly i! ( vith ft pol ev tt 
retain the control of all medical education in 
Minnesota, both undergraduat d graduate 
in the hands of the state university. 

The faciliti for research and graduate 
instruction of the iversity id f the Mavo 
Foundation in a large measure supplement 


each other. Such instruction | 
established at 
with = the 
Rochester mors 
in connection with the clinical 
This being the ease, the rotation 
stude nts between the universit' 

a more thorough 


ith 


will result in 
training in b the laboratory 


ialty 


aspects of any chosen spe 


peen 


best 
‘onnection 
whereas at 

heen done 


departments. 


n of grad late 


ind Roche ster 


and all-round 


clinical 


the 


and 


Unde r 
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exceller g 
now known as the Mayo Fi lation will aid 
greatly in the evelopment in that state f 
the hig!) tv] f graduate medi nstruc 
tion and research, such as will compare tavor 
ably with, or even surpass, the opportunities 
to be found elsewhere this country, or 
ibr | Journal o t/ liner 1) Vedical 
{ssociation 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
A T r/ hook I] sf ry of Mo iE rn 


mentary k 4 Emphasis 


BI) 


on 


im 


hucatl n wie} 


Nchool Practise in Re lation to Nocial Condi- 
tions. By Samuent Cuester PARKER, asso 
ciate professor of education and dean of the 
college of education of the Unive rsity of 


Chicago 
xxiv + 505, 


1912. Pp 


‘ompany, 


In opposition to the “sketchy eneyclope- 


dism ” of some historical texts, this book, fol- 
lowing Robinson's method, seeks to apply thes« 


three principle s, viz., “(1) the intensive treat 
ment of a selected field: (2) emphasis on a rela- 
tively few selected movements, institutions or 


individuals in this tield us typical ; (23) the dis- 


cussion of the chosen topics in such a eon- 


he student to appreciate 


In 


exemplitied 


crete Way as to he Ip t 


the reality of the historical development.” 
] 


the main these principle s are we ll 


1 


in the text, with the exception of a few minor 


matters to be indicated as we proceed 

th 
social, the 
theoretical and the practical, with emphasis on 
the last 


The three main elements ente ring into 


eontent of the diseussion are the 


however, being taken of 
The 


taken by the author 


scant note, 
the development of school organization. 


* social” element 


to 


is not 
of 
educational theory, which is regularly omitte: 
In fact, 


underestimate the 


include the philosophical background 


in the treatment. the author would 


seem to historical impor- 


tance of the personal character and philosophy 
of educational reformers; for example, Rous- 
‘not a f in 


seau’s character is held to be actor 
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historical significar f Emil 

ind, though philosophy is admitted t 
dominant influence Froebel, vet his 
sophieal views are not expounded ir 


to his edu the ver 
tionabk stit it is ] 
believe in all these, and at the san 
to believe in a fundams 1] philosophy 
just the opposite of Froebel’s” (p. 43 
The main tendenes raced is tha 

secularizing of elementary edueation, in 
which the author shows nmendable 
ical detachment, as he believes “it is 
tunate that the historical development 


} 


ligious instruction 
vii). But 


tended to eliminate r 
public elementary 


stands 


much in need of a det 


it is finall 


larization befor 
note 20S, 


There 


which, however, the type is uniform and 


on 


page 
is a detailed tal 
not corresponding, unfortunately, wit 


four kinds of type used, following 


the body ot the text. 
The whole 
I. (32 
elementary 


II. 


on a Religious Basis”; 


is divided as fo 
field and dis 
Middle Ages 
“Elementary S 
Part IIT. (164 py 
“ Transition to Secular Basis for Elem« 


discussion 
.) defines the 
schools in thi 


(76 pp.) is devoted to 


Edueation ”; and Part IV. (225 pp.) to“S 

larized Elementary Education.” 
Elementary education is “ arbitrarily’ 

fined as that which “ first, has been provid 


children who have not passed the early ST 


of adolescence, that is, are under thirt 


fifteen years of age; and which, second, has 
its primary aim to give children a com! 
(appreciation and control) of the vern 

language and literature and other aspects 
the civilization culture, inclu 


native or 


science, art and industry.” 
In Part II. especial attention is paid t 
the 


Bell and Lancaster. 


Reformation, Christian Brothers, ar 


Parker rarely bows t 

Protestants without making a correspondi 
and perhaps lower, bow to the Catholics. 
says, “ The English (Episcopal) Church, | 


failed to make any adequate provis! 


ever, 


} ] 
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as 


a In this respect it w 
ferjor to the Catholie Church on som 


+ 


pl f the Continent, where such societies 
Christian Schools 
effective schools” (p. 

is hardly justified by 
quotes, os At 


1719 the organiza 


ethren of the 
228). 


] verv 
the 


son 


yparl 
the time 


Parker himself 


death in 
274 brothers, with 
of the French Revo- 
121 
1d 36,000 children being taught in 
1729 


mbered 27 houses, 


nils. By the time 


I were hous Ss, sit) 


1789) there 


98), bv the so- 


(p. 


promoting knowledge] 


Christian 


1658 schools, containing 54,000 


229) 


ut ren” (p. 


Part III. Rousst au rece ive s most atten- 
a ih Comenius and Locke are intro- 
= transitional figures, without clear 


of secular 


four 


The 


finely 


development 
traced to the 
discovery, religious tolera- 


its titication. 
SI rests are influ- 


of scientific 


r tion. nationalism and democracy. The sec- 
ge of the Prussian, English and Amer- 

o] school systems is sketched, France being 
scuss tted, though it might have been selected 
Part t most typical secularized modern system. 


sch In America, the South is omitted, thongh what 
pp.) 1 ened in Massachusetts, New York, Penn 
an -vlvania or Indiana (the types selected) hardly 
eee represents what happened in North Carolina. 


Part IV. is occupied with Pestalozzi. Iler- 


4 : ; hart, Froebel, and the great influences follow- 
ar them. With these familiar names many 
— ssociations are formed, very grateful to 
: reader of the average abbreviated ac- 
a wie? counts of them, such as the movement for 

st le reform, the development of the ele- 
acu! tary school subjects, a good criticism of 


t Culture Epoch Theory, ete. Modern 


] 
luding 
nes such as Parker, James, Dewey, Hall, 
Judd and Thorndike appear, which makes us 
ft 
ss the more any reference to Mme. Mon- 
and 
, tessorl 
, A noteworthy feature of the presentation 1s 
maing ° e ° ° e 
the summaries of the main points of each 


3s. He 
I pter placed, following Herbart, at the be- 
In fact, the pedagogy 


Le 


nning of the chapter. 
f the whole book is admirable. 
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There ar q 
over half of which come from tx rary of 
Mr. G. A. Plimpton 

At the end of each chapter appears an a! 
notated bibliography followin Cubberls 
from which frequen tions are in 
porated in the body of the text, and to wl 
references are made by numb 

The re is a too brief final el ipter (o pp ) 
dealing with eonclus | present tend 
encies. We should have w ymed re lig] 


from history at this point on present problems 
A useful index concludes this capital | 
The mechani al execution 1 tre whok s 


admirable, except Tor the gla 1 paper. 
one typographical error was detected (Quick 
‘Pp. H.” for R. H., p. 224). 


This text will be 
lege 


so already; a! 


and university s 
iti, 


excellent pres ntati 


to imitation 
On the whole this is a type f historv of 
education of which more examples would b 
weleome, dealing in a similar way, say, with 
kindergarten, secondary, higher, vocationa 
lucation The criticisms 


and professional ed 
suggested, by tl 


of 
solid text. 


must not di 


valuable 


lw? Way, m our sense 


for and 


appreciation a usable, 


IIerwan HH, Llornt 


NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
COLLEGE STANDARDS 


Allechenies the 


COLLEGE 


East of the matter of cel- 


lege entrance requirements remains a_ vital 
topic of discussion among faculties, boards, 
committees, instructors and students of both 
secondary and collegiate institutions. In this 
territory but one institution has yet seen fit 


to adopt the plan, originated in the 
mane Col 


accepting for admission any reas 
of better seconda 
schools. 

By establishing and enforeing a fan 
tailed specifications for admission, 


the colleges 


study approved by th 


fairly de- 
group of i 


have in effect directed the course 
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of study for eig s. The jus n for 
thus determining what studies shall be pur- 
sued through the four years of the preparatory 

= ] 
curriculum usu lies in the sumption that 
the college thus ensures the student's titness t 
profit by the opportu ( i the collegiate 
institution his plar hile g that 
the college im ¢ rmine whether student 
is ] to be pursue courses success 
PULLS \ f I nye | st, puts 
upon tf pre iT ry n it resp SIDLMITSY 
| } f } 
snould ad re I ft. and then in effect 

: , : 

denies the seh e rignt ot d ling what 
opp inities the stud shall ive of demon 
strating his fitness 

P P 

reparatory si s have ng 1 very 
justly © + +1 r + say Y thre nselves 
Wii S best Tor preparatory students, leaving 
entirely open, of course, the corresponding 


right of the colleges to discard after trial any 


, 1 , 
students n Whose preparation mustakes 


may 


have been made, irs the 


jority of 


mate- 


our collegiate institutions 


rially broadened, and in many cases a con- 


siderable degree of flexibility has intro- 


| 
been 


duced; and yet a few very serious restrictions 


are retained One result of this retention of 


certain fixed requirements is to exclude from 


ges considerable 


entrance i! fo the eastern eolle 


numbers of students prepared in the freer and 


more progre ssive s ho | ati 1osphe re of the cen- 
tral and 
Probably 


hinges the question of opening thi 


western parts of the country. 


the central point upon which 


entrance 


requirements in the great majority of in- 


ances 1s the puestiol whether a anc if 


te for 
admission to the course leading to the Bachelor 


language must be offered by a candida 


of Arts degree. Proposals to waive such a re- 
quirement are met by the immediate objection, 
stated with some finality, that to take such a 
id * But 
there been noticeable, among one half of our 


step wo lower standards.” has 


better institutions, a tendency to lower stand- 


ards of any kind during the last twenty years? 
The 


and yet during this brief period one 


opposite tendency is perfectly apparent, 
half of 
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courses leading to the A.B. degre No g 
ne college wishes t wer its standar 
lor entrance or for exit w i degn 
objection must f n mor 
fashi n 





occasional 


ITY o! 


. \ yg | rato 
vince majorities, either of the desir 
of the undesirabilit f any spe cat 
ever in the list of “subjects requir 
admission.” 

But ther 1 f, < lo} 
since the per l op - 1 aut 
juotations on o1 r f the au 
always | set | | S 
tions on thy opposite s Ss ns re 


available. 


Certain aqaata be ring | I the yues 

1? ‘ 

COLleCrs CnrTrance re T ‘ Te are ar 
and it is the purpose of this article to s 
their bearing upon the problem of the r 
to « llewiat sta ras I the sp neat 
ancient language for admission. 

In order to appre he sign 
these d ? t is , eS + ry , 
fundamental ideas regarding collegiat 
ards” in general. During the coursé 
serious consideration of this subject it 


apparent 


incommensurables, ar cluded unde 
term standards, and the resulting cor 
of ideas precludes a reasonable outcome 
discussion, however prolongs d. 

What are thought of as collegiate star 


may be grouped, with a fair degree of dist 
al and educat 


Admitting at once that this 


ness, into two classes, soc} 


classification is 


not complete and that the two groups are not 
always clearly distinguishable, we. still 
he essentials of the matter 


that it represents t 


r ? 


and affords the basis for a discriminating 
cussion of the problem of college entrar 
quirements. 


The original functions of the Americar 
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‘ conserve certain types of learning 

ts of thought regarded as the custom- 

suitable distinctions of an “ upper,” 

ss—an “intellectual aristocracy ”; 

x ‘ 1in and interpret certain esoteric 

not directly associated with habits 

r usefulness, which seemed likely 

vestigial among the industrious 

of our new nation, of necessity so 

1 to practical atfairs and the devel- 

: w social order. In other words, 

viat degree was in its essentials 

vy the outward stamp of a certain so- 

is, denoting a class above the necessity 

a al ne labor and marking its members as 

. a considerable extent from the pres- 
nomic conditions. 

s inevitable, however, that the college 

gradually come to be included within 

sstem of institutions whose primary 

is educative toward subserving some 

7 nd, useful not only in the sense of aid- 

curing a livelihood, but in the sense of 

n the understanding and interpreta- 

, the industrial, economic, social and 

P nditions of the day, and in enabling 

“s share in their direction, regulation and 

? pment. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate that a single 

ion, the college, attempted at once to 

both ends. Th two objects have 

ommon. Yet the attempt was made 

‘ lay we find the attempt still being 

temptation is great to enlarge upon this 

re im and function of the modern college, 

sl must suffice to point out that the history 

- llege entrance requirements reflects clearly 

ol two general purposes of collegiate experi- 

, On the one hand they are designed to 

a re that students entering the college shall 

= ly be prepared to receive the stamp of 

_ il status which the college proposes to put 


them, and on the other that they shall 


demonstrated the students’ ability to 


rgo and to profit by a more strictly edu- 


matter . . . . 
process with a view to entering into and 
ig dis ; ae : 
ng in the active life of our democracy. 
ice re- _ ° 
When. therefore, we ask whether any pro- 


1 modification of entrance requirements 
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will a g S irds, w t indi 
cate to which standard we | reference 
When w I t re gnize that | stand 
rds are n hing, but two tl 3 at t 
we admit an inevitable confusion into v dis 
cussion f the problems asso iated wit! l 
lege work. 

The mult pl cation f | iceala reate degrees 
so fashionable two decades ago, was a recogni 


the duplex function 


tion of 
the tend 


but 


corresponding return to the origina 


ney to return to the policy of granting 


as nal dezree does not ce! 


tion of that degzres Q)nm tlhe ntrarv. itr ther 


indicates the gradual disappearance of the 


desire openly to recognize the element of social 
status atta } ot the « llege degre 

; ’ 

rh sy n I ent ruage ind 
indeed other specific ns, for admission to 


standards of the s cial characte r, and 


to give ups ich an entrance req lirement is tor 
duce, in certain parts of the country, the 
icance of the college degree as a mark of soc al 


' ee 
other hand such a specification, 


othe r spe ific ations, 


status. On the 
and again some have 
or no reference to the more strictly educational 
standards, and to give up their requirement 
has, as shown below, no eifect of lowering the 


5B il] an indica 


ignificance of the c 


tion of 


ege course as 


] 


usefulness, of mental 


discipline, or 
ability to participate in the community life 
of to-day. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
published three collections of 


data regarding 


entrance requirements and collegiate standing 


which, 


evidence 


offer but little direct 


relation 


taken separately, 
the 


requirements and standards, 


between 


but 


upon entrance 
when com 
bined under one point of view disclose certain 
very important conclusions. It is my purpose 


to effect this combination and to point to the 


main conclusions, adding certain other data 
not hithe rto collected. 

The three pul tions referred ! 1) 

1In 1898-6, 78.8 per cent. t of 17 f our 
be I leg granted nl é re 
ite legre ‘ eve I ‘ i S r 5 
equivaler I 12-1] s ry 
per c¢ 8 of 176 
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Admission to Freshman 
Universities and Schools of 
XI... Vol. IL. of 
the Report of the Commissioner of Educat 
Washington, 15s. (2) “A 


Classification of Universities and Colleges with 


‘Requirements for 
Class in Colleges, 
Technology,” being Chapter 
ion 
for 1896-7. 
Degrees,” by K. C. 
Washington, 


uirements,” 


Reference to Bachelor's 
Babeock. Bureau of Education, 
1911. (3) “ College 
by C. D. Kingsley. Bureau of E 
letin, 1913, No. 7. Number 514. 


Entrance Re 
dueation, Bul- 


W ash- 


ington. 

Kingsley gives the 1912-13 entrance require- 
ments of 204 of the “ more important c lleges 
of liberal arts and only such colleges” grant- 
ing the A.B. degree. Both independent col- 


lezes and the liberal arts colleges of the univer- 
list. Of these 204 


institutions, 13 or 6.37 per cent. require vary- 


included in the 


sities ar 
ing amounts of both Latin and Greek for ad- 
mission to the course leading to the A.B. degre 
* ad- 
means admission to the course lead- 
Bachelor of Arts, unless 


(throughout the present article the word 
mission ’ 
ing to the degree of 
otherwise stated); 13 others or 6.57 per cent. 
allow an option between Latin or Greek; and 
96 or 47.06 per cent. specify Latin as a re- 
109 or 53.4 


per cent. requiring ancient language for ad- 


quirement. This gives a total of 
mission. 

The Commissioner’s Report for 1896-7 gave 
178 of these 204 
The 


26 either were not opened or did not grant the 


the entrance requirements of 


for the vear 1895-6. remaining 


colle es, 


A.B. degree at that time. Considering these 


178 colleges, 134 or 75.3 per cent. required 


Latin and Greek; 2 or 1.12 per cent. per- 


mitted an option between Latin or Greek; and 
173 or 97.2 per cent. specified Latin for admis- 
That is, 
required ancient language for admission, 


sion. a total of 175 or 98.5 per cent. 
In order to bring the subject to date I have 
the 1914-15 
nouncements of all but 16 of the institutions 


examined catalogues and an- 
requiring ancient language in 1912-13. As- 
suming that all these 16 still require ancient 
language, the percentages are the following: 
requiring both Latin and Greek, 4.9 per cent. ; 


permitting an option between Latin or Greek, 


AND 
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6.86 per cent specifving Latin, 41.17 r 
ce! I uring I ent language ts 
cent. 


Between the vears 1895-6 and 


1914 
period of 19 vears, only 26 or 14.6 per cent 
these 


178 institutions left unmodified the 


quirement of ancient language for adn 


This does not imply that they may n 
Latin or Gr - 


reduced the amount of 


quired; the statement has reference mer 
whether the specification of any Latin or ( 
was modified. 


Without 


time in 


a very considerable expendit 


earefully reading college cata 


one can not be entirely certain that Gr 
Latin is really required, when these su 
are included in the list of 


entrance re r 


















ments. One institution states, “ App 
entering for the degree of Bachelor of Art 
must offer three units in Latin and tw 
Greek ” and then adds “ For the Gree! 


unit in history and one unit in science 


(This institution is tabu 
Latin.) Others 


foot-notes or statements in connection wit 


be substituted.” 
here as requiring only 
de scriptions of specitic courses to the ef 
that substitutes for ancient language ar 
mitted under various circumstances, w! 
several more cautiously note that in cas 
otherwise satisfactory applicant can not r 
the full requirement as stated, special arr 
ments may be made for his admission. Pr 
cisely what such statements signify can n 
understood by one on the outside. So far 
possible all such qualifications are taken 
account in these data. It is significant that 


no observed instance did these qualificati 
extend the requirement of ancient language. 
It should that 


above nor in the paragraphs below is acc 


also be understood neither 
taken of the fact that certain requirements 
the collegiate course of study leading to 
A.B. degree, may necessitate certain preli 
language in 
All of these data have refer 
ence only to the stated entrance requirement 
The 


one side of the question. 


inary training in ancient 


secondary school. 


above present « 
We should consider 
colleges that have added 


data summarized 


number of 
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ancient language during the 
in order to arrive at a net result. 
examine the entrance requirements 


7S colleges we find not one that has 
specification of ancient language. 
es given are therefore net and the 
question pres nted is the only side. 
results, together with the figures de- 
from the examination of catalogues and 
ments for the year 1907-8, are col- 
Table I., and are repres¢ nted graph- 
Fig. 1. 
rizing the material up to this point, 
at during the last nineteen vears the 
requirement of Greek has diminished 
3 per cent. to 4.9 per cent.; of Latin 
2? per cent. to 41.17 per cent.; and of 
one ancient language from 98.3 per 
18.0 per cent. In 1895-6 only 3 insti- 
f 178 or 1.68 per cent. admitted to the 
ding to the A.B. degree without an- 


nguages: in 1914-15, 106 of 204 or 52 


€ : f Specify- Specify 
= i . » Specifying P Ing 
= Specifying “I — ing 
= Latin Greek  Jatinor, Ancient 
t v. and Latin Greek Lan- 
| guage 
FE No. ¢ |No. € No. ¢ |No. 
178 173 97.2 — 134 75.3— 2 1.12175 98.3 
S (6) 150 9563.3+' 33 22.0 13 8.67 108 72.0 
178 83 46.6+ 13 7.3 13 7.3 | 9653.9 
204 9647.06 13 6.37. 13 6.37109 53.8 


15 (e) 178 7240.4+ 11 6.18 14 7.86 8648.3 
204 8441.17 10 4.9 14 6.86 9S 48.0 


From the Report of the Commissioner of 
n, 1896-97: the institutions tabulated are 


granting the A.B. degree included in 3ub- 
s report of 1911. 


Data extracted from 150 available cata 


es of the 178 above: the data for 82 of these 


kindly loaned me for use in this connection by 
lent William W. Guth of Goucher College. 
Data from Kingsley concerning the A.B. 


ting institutions listed by Babcock. 


From Kingsley’s ‘‘College Entrance Re 


’? 


ments 


Data extracted from current catalogues of 


nstitutions included in (a) and 


? 


Same for institutions included in (d 
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Pi I Curves showing t percentages fw 
stitutions requiring ancient language for admission 


to the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The data are given in Table I Top line, 
requirement of an ancient language; middle line, 
spe ification of Lat ni? bottom line, Spec ificatior f 
Gireek (and Latir 


The specification of Greek has practically 
disappeared; the specification of Latin is now 
exhibiting much the same history as that of 
Greek, lagging about a generation. The grave 
forebodings as to the downfall of the college 
that accompanied the disappearance of the 
Greek requirement are being repeated in con- 
nection with the change in the requirement of 
Latin. And while one would scarcely main- 
tain that 93 per cent. of our colleges have 
lowered their standards by giving up the Greek 
requirement for admission, yet a considerable 
number are of the opinion that standards are 
being lowered by the omission of Latin from 
the list of requirements. Close questioning, 
however, usually brings out the statement, in 
substance if not in form, that the lowering of 
the standard consists in giving up Latin as an 
entrance requirement. It is very difficult to 
point to a specific institution that has really 
lowered its educational standards when the 
ancient language requirement has been aban- 
doned in favor of some optional equivalent. 

The relinquishment of the ancient language 














I reme I rf ‘ rs l 

] ] 
i ially beet | | yag 1 
d led inere hye ‘ } :, 
the work pr ‘ wimission to 
this a 4 } lj g {; = g 
entra re rel r The express = f 
bie tuck I ( leg ‘ rds i! is + 
} | 
dav by ever t ward wid e the s 
of admissior es riy 

: } . . ; hang } ntrar 

companied each progressive change in entrance 
requirements to college, from the tin vi 


Williams College in 1795 first allowed Fret 
to be substituted for Greek, or when Harvard, 
early in the following century, allowed an 
creased amount of reading and grammar to b 
° 


. } . ] 
substituted for the requirement of oral L 


or when at Yale Pr sident Dwight recog! iz l 


t 
i 


, , 
the equality f the English with the ancier 
class es as s Litable colle ciate studies, or wh n 


arithmetic was “ thrown down” from its posi- 
tion as a ec hk late study to a req rire ment f Tr 
admission and then later was replaced by 
algebra. 

However. in order finally to avoid the often 


fruitless discussion of opinions on this sub- 
ject, we have the possibility of putting our 


main question to a specific test. For we may 
examine, in the light of the specification of 
ancient language for admission to the A.B. 
course, Babeock’s classification ol college S and 
universities. It is important to notice that in 
this classification none of the “ social stand- 
ards” is involved: it is based clearly and 
solely upon a purely educational standard, 
namely, ability to prepare for direct passaze 
from bachelor’s degree to post-graduate work 
in the best universities. Measured upon this 
basis the list includes the names of 55 insti- 
tutions granting the A.B. degree, classed as 
Grade I., 7. e., whose diploma admits to grad- 
uate schools without further work of prepara- 
tion; and 148 A.B. granting institutions 
classed as Grade IIT., ¢. e., whose graduates are 


fer some additional work 


usually required to of 
for unconditioned entrance to the graduate 
school. Of these institutions the entrance re- 
quirements, both in 1895—6 and in 1912-13, of 
54 Grade T. and 124 Grade IT. institutions are 
given in the other publications referred to. 
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hief facts regarding this specific 
» set forth in Table IT. and in Figs. 5 
Examination of this table shows, first, tl 
1895-6, of the 178 institutions classed 


as in Grades T. and IT., 100 per cent. of Gr 


That is, only three colleges 1 
no such requirement, and it is interesting 


all classed as wes! 


72.2 per cent. in Grade I. and 
Grade II. specified Greek; only two instit 


ions permitting any 
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~ ~ \ : ' , ' 
~ in \ Greek, while thes t x rr ren ere 
~ - } 
\ Di retained by 72.9 per cent. a i.l | ent 
| . 
. , 
\ ‘ % resp velv, in instit ns ot Git 1] (irad 
\ ~ ) } " 


between Latin or Gr | ‘ ! r 
! ‘rine at | nt : } 
4 quiring at least « } " ‘ 
- - 
missio1 tood at 63.0 per (ir | 


: percentages e two grou} I 
~ : “+ nearly alike I lav the d ! 
y Z respec betwee! tw rl ] 
9 ( rves ng the per entages of Grade ‘ 
ri ( ‘ I] neatit ms req ring an ar el Irol their lac . I . rn r 
re nd spe f yr Greek hot ot 1 parti lat Y ne I I 
‘ ‘ for miss » the ourse eading ) (y ( | specily I itin I (y 
t f Ba é T f Arts e data are giver less Trequel than those { (a! 1] na 
ati ell with 38.8 per t. as against 41.1 per cent 
: 2.0 per cent iwainst 6.45 per cent., res] 
Ms tively Grade I. institutions st permit 
9 re frequent option between Latin or G1 
nd the total percentages requiring é 
I ee | one ancient language are 51.85 per cent 
Grade I. and 46.77 per cet 1 Grade I] 
j 7 Th t this moven rn tow rd tii n-Syp 
\ 
‘ n f the ancient lang f l e! rei 
t the result I ‘ { feeling dir toward 
a them alone, bu rather one aspect of a 
‘gl Z eral tendency toward making entrar 
ms more flexibl | adaptabl S 
eC sized by the changed attitude toward t 
- heat n o! the 1 lern | ngu s s Ww 
igre r 1S95—6, 350 r 16.85 per cent f 4 178 
— nstitutions ré ired me worl ist 
ting : J n e modern language for ad 1912 
wester ‘ - = = 8 13 only three or 1.68 per cent. of these instit 
I rik Curves showing the percentages f Grade yns publ 1 suel spe lr} 
I nd Grade II. institutions s fying Latin for movement is primaril BS eaten nst rigid 
ent men tO tm murse leading to the degree of specifications, not agains nguage a 


at r Che figures for 1907-8, which are not com- however, the central p { vhole problen 


plete for Grade II., show an interesting and f specification as opy to flexibility; tl 


very significant change. At this time the aspect of the matter ettled, the chief 
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i | ppe I ng th i I 1 t I nts Chat t Sy 
T troduction 1 reasonable degree guag r ad : 
‘ Oliity thr ghout the syste! ( r el ig] I re seems T f gre r 
lhe custom of juiring a candidate for ad I \ re should 1 er 
{ n to college » offer some amount of wor small group ( eges I g ant 
In ancient language is clear] related t th istom ofr 1! ring ler e amounts 


baccalaureate degree he liberal arts colleg g the s il er than the more strik 
In 1912-13, of the 176 institutions studied, 78 educational character f their standards, 
14.5 per cent. granted 1 single baccalaureate y s ther I ind saci . 3 
sree, while 98 or 55.7 per cent. granted more latter. Yet there are | ly very few of 
in one degree better inst t ns that would w s} learly 
Among the 78 granting but one degree’ distinctly to be recognized as placing the er 
\.B.) 28 or 35.9 per cent. require ancient phasis in their work elsewhere than upon ed 
inguage for admission, and 50 or 64.1 per cational requirements and accomplishment 
cent. do not. Among the 98 granting more It is not clear, however, that there is any « 
than one degree (e. ¢., B.S., B.Ph., B.L., ete.) itional, as distinguished from social, reas 
and in which some work in the classics is ordi why the requirement f ancient language 





per cent, require an t language for admis large a . I r better ¢ 
n and 32 or 32.7 per cent. do not. Thus leges; no reason why they should not frank! 
nstitutions which interpret the significance of | emphas the stric educative standart 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with some d leaving the question of class characterist 
gree of catholicity allow also the greater degree and social status to take its chances, and pré 


of flexibility in entrance requirements. And _ ferring to measure true status by achievemer 


yet it is rather remarkable that even in institu ind genuine ability to understand and to sols 
tions where the classical degree of A.B. is dis problems, rather than by ability to absorb and 
tinguished from the other baccalaureate de- adopt certain traditional and customary hab 


} 


vrees, only two thirds specify ancient languaze of thought and expression 


for admission to the course leading to that ‘here are, however, very good reasons wl 


degree. ill institutions should give up the struggle t 
. . 1 1.4 
It may be of interest in passing to notice chieve simultaneously two results so unrelat 
also certain facts regarding the geographical to one another as are the perpetuation of hi 
; , a , , ’ 
distribution of colleges requiring some work i: torie traits and the developme if a present 
the ancient languages for admission. Classi day insight. 
. . . , 1? 1? > + Lf 
Tying the states simply as New England, All colleges continu to accep lor admis 
Eastern, Southern or Western, and including ‘%!0n very considerable amounts of preparatory} 


‘ 


the 204 institutions listed by Kingsley, we find SChool work im ancient language, what a ha 


: n f +} 
specincation of the accom- 


t this specification is made by 18 (85.7 per Lay 
lis] | : p £4 
eent.) oft the 91 Ny " England institutio ee plishment of such Work as evidence ot fitness 


by 59 (79.6 per ce nt.) of the 49 eastern: by 93 hor othe r Work, | ha one half of our tte 
aoe 4 llegiate ; sons ha a] dad thie 
(62.2 per cent.) of the 37 southern; and by 28 legiate institutions have abandoned thi 


4) - re specification within the brief space of nimeteen 
(28.9 per cent.) of the 97 western institutions fication with he brief space « t 


if : - i veare ithont thereb ymnair oO hei ediuca- 

These figures are of particular significance years, without thereby impairing their educa 

’ 1 . tional standards, is a Tact, which may offset 
with reference to the dupk xX, social and educa- : 


¢ 4] ; many authoritative opinions to the contrary. 
tional nature of the requirements. 


It has been no part of my intention to dis- Wa. EF. Ketuicorr 
cuss the re itive val les of the social and edu- GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


ards of college entrance require- BALTIMORE, MD. 
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